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Every  medical  difcovery  has 
certainly  a claim  to  the  public 
attention:  for  though,  on  a 
fuperficial  view,  the  difeafe  fhould 
feem  flight,  or  the  treatment  trifling, 
yet,  when  we  refle6l  that  the  welfare 
of  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  con- 
cerned, deriving  confequences  from 
that  confideration,  it  fwells  into  im- 
portance* 

as 
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Indeed,  as  the  aggregate  or  great 
mafs  of  phyfical,  as  well  as  every  other 
fpecies  of  knowledge  poflelTed  by  man- 
kind, muft  be  the  relult  of  the  com- 
municated experience  of  individuals, 
fo  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  to  im- 
part, in  this  experimental  traffic,  fuch 
treafure  as  he  fhall  have  gathered 
towards  the  increafe  of  the  public 
ftock ; and  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  if  this  had  been  fimply  and 
faithfully  obferved,  that  though  the 
greater  part  had  contributed  their  mite 
only,  yet,  fuppofing  even  that  to  have 
been  fterling,  the  capital  would  have 
been  much  larger  than  the  world  is 
at  prefent  pofiefTed  of. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  from  this  idea, 
that  Dr.  Sydenham  was  not  afliamed 

to 
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to  fay,  if  his  whole  life  had  been  em* 
ployedj  provided  he  had  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  the.difcovery  of  an  effe6lual 
remedy  even  for  the  cure  of  corns,  he 
fliould  have  thought  his  time  had  been 
employed  to  a good  purpofe,  and  that 
he  had  defer ved  well  from  the  Public* 
On  this  confideration,  therefore,  I 
might  reft  my  apology  for  the  prefent 
intrufion,  was  the  difcovery  of  the 
cure  for  the  Catarrhous  Cough,  or 
that  diftrefling  affedion  of  the  trachea 
and  lungs,  upon  taking  cold,  of  much 
lefs  importance  to  health  and  life  than 
in  fa6l  it  is*  But,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  complaints  of  the  breafl  fre- 
quently become  difeafes  truly  formid- 
able to  tender  conftitutions,  inafmuch 
as,  from  their  delicacy,  they  are  not 
. ...  34  only 
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only  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  ill 
impreffions  of  cold,  but  the  lungs 
themfelves,  in  this  conftitutional 

I 

feeblenefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
can  lefs  bear  the  convulfive  agitations 
of  an  importunate  cough,  are  alfo, 
from  their  tender  fubflance  and  deli- 
cate order  of  velTels,  more  fubjedl  to 
be  injured  by  pituitous  matter  made 
acrid  by  a long  lodgement  in  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  bronchiae. 
Very  fair  people,  with  delicate  com- 
plexions and  vermilion  cheeks,  efpe- 
cially  if  under  the  influence  of  here- 
ditary impreffions  j and  thin  lean 
habits,  with  hollow  temples  and  high 
cheek  bones,  where  the  cartilago  fcuti^ 
formisj  the  lafl:  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  the  proceffies  of  the  os  facrum^  are 
I found 
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found  remarkably  prominent,  are 
more  particularly  expofed  to  he6lic 
complaints ; * and  in  both  thefe  Catar- 
rhous  Coughs  are  really  dangerous, 
and  often  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
pulmonary  phthifis. 

Upon  the  whole ; if  the  remedy 
here  propofed,  when  early  applied  and 

* In  a comparative  way,  thefe  charafteriftics 
in  the  human  fubje£l  are  analogous  to  thofe 
which  we  frequently  obferve  in  the  fkeletons 
of  fome  horfes,  that  are  faid  to  be  deer-necked, 
high  at  the  withers,  and  goofe-rumped  ; all 
which  ufually  indicate  more  adlivity  of  fprrit 
than  ftrength  of  conllitution  i,for  they  are  or- 
dinarily found  to  be  wafhy  upon  the  road,  and 
fubjedi  to  coughs  ; in  fiiort,  (as  the  jockies 
term  it)  they  are  generally  without  bottom. 
To  this  peculiarity  of  make  the  breed  of  run- 
ning horfes  are  much  difpofed  ; and  they  are 
accordingly  better  calculated  for  Ihort  and  tem- 
porary exertions  than  for  the  continued  fatigue 
and  labour  of  the  chace  and  road. 


properly 
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properly  dire6led,  (for  on  both  theld 
its  fuccefs  intirely  depends)  fliall  be 
found  effedfualj  it  will  immediately 
and  radically  cure  a complaint  very 
troublefome  and  fatiguing,  as  it  fre- 
quently harrafles  the  patient  fome 
weeks  j and  if,  moreover,  we  examine 
the  bills  of  mortality,  and  there  fee 
the  numbers  who  are  annually  fwept 
off  by  confumptions ; or  if,  from  phyfi- 
cal  experience,  we  remark  how  greatly 
this  diforder  fvvells  the  catalogue  of 
chronic  complaints  ; if,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  true  that  this  dreadful  dif-‘ 
eafe,  peculiar  to  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate, ordinarily  takes  its  rife,  in  this 
capricious  climate,  from  the  very  dif- 
order in  the  lungs  for  which,  in  the 
eai  ly  ftate  of  it,  the  propofed  remedy 
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is  a certain  and  expeditious  cure : 
whoever,  I fay,  confiders  this,  will,  I 
hope,  difpenfe  with  any  further  apo- 
logy for  the  lofs  of  time  this  informa- 
tion may  occafion  him. 

I SHALL  not  enlarge  upon  the  pro- 
bability there  is  that  one  part  of  this 
curative  procefs,  the  ufe  of  the  Inhaler, 
may  be  extended  to  other  beneficial 
purpofes,  though  it  by  no  means  feems 
ill  adapted  to  fome  fpecies  of  afthmas, 
or,  perhaps,  even  to  peripneiimonic 
complaints ; I do  not  urge  this,  I fay, 
not  becaufe  it  is  not  true,  but  becaufe, 
for  other  reafons,  1 am  anxioufly  fo- 
llcitous  that  it  fhould  be  principally 
confined,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  other 
part  of  the  procefs,  to  the  diforder  for 

which 
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which  it  is  a certain,  experienced  curc< 
For  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended^ 
that  a too  extenfive  and  capricious 
application  may  fubject  this  to  the 
common  fate  of  many  excellent  reme- 
dies in  the  fame  circum fiances,  fince, 
as  I (hall  hereafter  obferve,  die  difap- 
pointments  of  our  unwarranted  ex- 
pe6lations  are  but  too  apt  to  operate 
to  their  diferedit ; for  when  a remedy 
is  not  found  good  for  every  thing,  we 
are  mofl  exceedingly  ready  to  conclude 
it  good  for  nothing. 

Nor  fliall  I enforce  the  importance 
of  the  INHALER,  as  applying  a fotus 
of  any  fort  in  the  mofl  effe6lual  way  to  , 
inflammatory  fore  throats,  or  fpr  con- 
veying the  powers  of  antifeptics  • to 
7 • ' • puti'id 
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putrid  ones ; becaufe  all  this  may  be 
done,  though  not  fo  conveniently  iri 
adult  age,  by  Inhalers  of  the  common 
conftru6lion : but  what  gives  this  a 
fuperiority  to  all  others  that  I have 
feen,  is,  that  befides  the  important 
purpofe,  hereafter  mentioned,  of 
making  a parched,  feverifh  Ikin,  relent, 
and  producing  a fweat,  whenever  that 
evacuation  is  neceflary,  this  Inhaler 
extends  all  its  advantages  to  children, 
who,  for  want  of  fkill  in  the  ufe  of 
the  common  fort,  arifing  from  the 
necelTary  interruptions  in  breathing, 
have  hitherto  been  deprived  of  their 
help. 

I AM  well  aware  that  neither  my 
time  or  abilities  have  been  fufficient 

to 
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to  furnifli  out  that  correctnefs  which 
is  neceirary  for  the  public  eye — and, 
perhaps  too,  I may  be  expofed  to  un- 
favourable criticifm,  for  having  di- 
grefled  into  difquifitions  and  remarks  . 
unconnected  with,  or  at  lead:  not 
eflential  to,  the  principal  fubjeCt  of 
this  Treatife.  To  the  firfl  I have  only 
further  to  fay,  that  if  the  knowledge 
intended  to  be  communicated  is  in- 
telligibly conveyed,  and  found  praCli- 
cally  ufeful  to  the  world,  my  utmofl 
expectations,  and  indeed  wiflies,  will 
be  anfvvered  j and  to  the  latter  I would 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  as  I have 
not,  under  an  affeCtation  of  medical 
erudition,  infulted  the  reader’s  judge- 
ment, by  retailing  what  has  been  faid 
by  others ; and  as  the  following  ob- 
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fervations  and  reflexions,  refulting 
from  a long  and  extenfive  courfe  of 
praXice,  would,  if  not  thus  introduced, 
probably  have  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  all,  though  I thought  the 
communication  of  them  a fort  of  a 
duty,  I hope  I may,  without  the  im- 
putation of  arrogance,  expeX  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  candid. 

However,  as  the  certain  fuccefs  of 
the  propofed  remedy  depends  upon 
its  application  to  the  fpecific  difeafe 
to  which  it  is  appropriated,  I might, 
as  a further  plea,  add,  that  in  de- 
feription,  one  way  of  fhewing  what 
a thing  is,  is  to  fay  what  it  is  not ; 
and  confequently,  in  the  view  of  dif- 
enmination,  it  was  even  neceflary  to 

mark 
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mark  thofe  coughs  which  originated 
from  other  caufes,  and  confequently, 
for  which  the  remedy  was  not  a- 
dapted. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  and  laft 
chapters  of  this  Treatife,  I know  not 
how  to  fecure  them  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  impropriety,  arifing  from  want 
of  conne6lion,  unlefs  they  are  allowed 
. fl^elter  under  the  fanclion  of  prece- 
dents i if  fo,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  a late  very  celebrated  author, 
through  a mod:  ingenious  train  of 
philofophical  reafoning,  though  he 
began  with  tar-water^  ended  with  the. 
Trinity, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


H E fudden,  and  fometimes 
fevere,  changes  of  weather  to 
which  this  climate  is  fubje61:, 
are  perhaps  the  mofl  unhappy  circum- 
ftances  attending  our  fituation  and 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  them  upon  the 
human  conftitution  are  fo  frequently 
experienced,  that  difeafes  of  the  bread 
•may  be  truly  confidered  as  endemical 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 
We  frequently  find  a warm  fummer's 
day  fiicceeded  by  one  as  cold  and  keen 
as  thofe  of  February  or  March  i and, 
what  is  ftill  more,  even  in  the  fame 
day,  the  former  part  is  fometimes 
attended  with  foft  breezes  from  the 
fouth-weft,  and  a warm  relaxing  at- 
mofphere,  foaded  with  vapour  j when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  afternoon  fliall  be 
accompanied  with  a fliarp,  dry,  biting 
north-eaft,  affedfing  the  body  and 
lungs  in  the  oppofite  extreme. 

It  is  impofiible  but  thofe  fudden 
changes  from  extremes  to  their  con- 
traries muft,  in  delicate  conftitutions 
efpecially,  be  produ6live  of  mifchief. 
When  alterations  of  weather  from 
heat  to  cold,  or  the  contrary,  fuc- 
ceed  gradually,  thofe  falutary  powers 
of  accommodation  with  which  the 

animal 
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animal  oeconomy  is  furnifhed,  may 
prevent  any  mifchiefs  or  perceptible 
diforders  j though  an  alteration  in 
the  conftitution  proportioned  to  that 
in  external  nature  mull  necelTarily 
fucceed  thofe  changes  j but  that  which 
might,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
conftitution,  be  produced  gradually, 
will,  if  too  fudden  and  abrupt,  re- 
quire help,  and  be  felt  as  a difeafe ; as 
a man  may  with  eafe  and  fafety  gra- 
dually defcend  a flight  of  fteps,  when, 
a fudden  jump  from  them  would  en- 
danger his  life. 

The  diforder  w^e  commonly  call  a 
Cold  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a fudden  check  of  per- 
fpiration,  by  the  aftion  of  cold  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  lungs ; 
and  without  entering  into  a fpecifica- 
tion  of  the  particular  complaints 
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arifing  from  it,  it  is  very  evident  on 
a general  view,  whatever  is  the  proper 
proportion  of  this  difcharge  to  diffe- 
rent fubjedls,  or  the  fame  fubjedl  un- 
der different  circumftances,  that  any 
fudden  fuppreffion  or  interruption 
of  any  excretion  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  a found  ftate  of  the  confli- 
tution,  mulf  be  productive  of  mif- 
chief.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  as  the  fum 
of  the  perfpirable  matter  is  difcharged 
jointly  from  the  furface  of  the  body 
and  the  lungs  together,  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  former  muft  throw  a 
greater  load  upon  the  latter,  and  per- 
haps fometimes  more  than  they  are 
able,  or  were  indeed  originally  de- 
figned  to  endure.  And  accordingly, 
mofl  probably  from  this  caufe  it  is, 
that  we  frequently  obferve  in  aflhma- 
tic  patients,  efpecialiy  thofe  who  per- 
fpire  moft  in  fummer,  that  when, 
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by  the  effe6l  of  winter  or  cold  wea- 
ther, the  perfpiration  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  is  lelTened  or  in- 
terrupted, the  lungs  feldom  fail  to 
complain  of  the  .additional  burthen, 
by  an  increafe  of  the  afthma. 

Every  one  muft  have  obferved  in 
the  a6t  of  refpiration,  when  the  ex- 
pired vapour  is  condenfed  and  made 
vifible  by  the  cold  air  of  a frolly 
morning,  or  when  it  is  collected  by 
breathing  upon  cold  glafs  or  marble, 
what  a quantity  of  moifture  is  thrown 
off  by  every  fuccefiivc  expiration  j 
we  cannot  therefore  but  conclude  from 
hence,  that  a great  part  of  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  difcharged  from  the 
body  palTes  off  this  way,  by  the  agency 
of  the  lungs.  Indeed  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  lungs,  in  the  ordinary 
ftate  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  do  in 
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fa6l  difcharge  confiderably  more  per-' 
fpirable  matter  than  the  v/hole  body 
befides  ^ nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^ 
fince  the  lungs  are  fo  elaborately  or- 
ganized, that  Dr.  Hales  has  demon- 
ftrated  the  fum  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
veficles  or  pulmonary  bladders  to  be 
more  than  equal  in  extent  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  body. 

W E are  not  to  fuppofe,  however, 
that  this  prodigious  quantity  of  humid 
matter  which  we  fee  fo  perpetually 
difcharged  in  the  breath,  pervades  the 
bronchia  and  veficles  of  the  lungs, 
when  they  are  diftended  in  a full  a6l 
of  infpiration,  under  the  fame  form  of 
vapour  in  which  it  appears  when  con- 
veyed off  in  the  acl  of  breathing  ; for 
it  is  firfl  undoubtedly  difcharged  from 
the  blood- velTels  into  the  pulmonary 
cells  as  lymph  i by  which  means,  at 

thQ 
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the  fame  time  that  the  neceffary  dif- 
charge  of  the  materia  perfpirabilis  is 
made  from  the  blood,  the  fides  of  the 
velfels  alfo  are  kept  moift  and  in  a 
proper  condition,  either  for  the  ad- 
milfion  of  any,  perhaps  inexplicable, ' 
properties  in  the  air  which  may  be 
neceffary  to  life,  or  for  the  ejedfion 
of  fomething  out  of  the  conftitution 
which, ^ though  it  may  efcape  our  no- 
tice, would,  if  retained,  be  mifehievous 
to  it.  This  humid  lymphatic  matter 
is  not  only  found  by  diffedfion  to  cover 
the  furfaces  of  the  pulmonary  veficles, 
but  Dr.  Hales  has  proved  by  adlual 
experiment,  that  water  injecled  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  paffed  from  the 
extreme  branches  of  it  fo  freely  through 
the  tunicles  of  thofe  veficles  into  the 
cells  themfelves,  and  thence  into  the 
bronchia,  as  to  flow  plentifully  through 
the  windpipe  when  it  hung  in  a de- 
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pending  poilure.  He  found  alfo,  that 
though  thofe  pores  were  fufficiently 
large  for  a ready  percolation  of  the 
ferous  part,  they  were  however  too 
fmall  to  receive  the  denfe  or  globular 
part  of  the  blood. 

This  lymph,  moft  probably,  con- 
ftantly  fweats  through  the  fides  of  the 
veficles  in  every  portion  of  the  lungs, 
and  never  fuffers  a total  interruption 
but  in  a difeafed  condition  of  them. 
When  the  cheft  is  molf  enlarged,  and 
the  lungs  inflated  at  full  infpiration, 
it  is  likely  the  difcharge  is  then  great- 
efl:,  as  the  blood  moves  more  freely  at 
that  time  through  the  pulmonary  ar- 
teries, and  confequently  the  ferousi 
part  of  the  blood  is  driven  with  a 
greater  impetus  through  the  capillary 
branches  into  the  veficles  j but  at  the 
completion  of  expiration,  even  when 

the 
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the  chefi:  is  contracVed,  and  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  lungs  reduced  to  their  leaft 
ordinary  dimenfions,  the  veficles  are 
never  fo  much  collapfed,  but  that 
there  is  a confiderable  furface  of  them 
expofed,  and  confequently  a propor- 
tioned evaporation.  Of  this  every  per- 
fon  may  be  convinced  by  attending  to 
his  own  refpiration  j for  by  voluntarily 
ftreightening  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
by  the  contraction  of  its  mufcles,  and 
forcing  up  the  diaphragm,  a great  deal 
of  air  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  lungs 
that  was  left,  and  would  have  remained 
there,  after  the  ordinary  and  involun- 
tary acl  of  refpiration  was  finifhed. 

From  this  idea  then  of  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  matter  perpetually  flowing 
into  the  cavities  of  the  lungs,  where 
the  leafl:  intrufion  of  any  fluid  is  con- 
ftantly  experienced  to  be  fodiflrefling 

and 
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and  dangerous  ; it  follows,  that  if 
Nature  had  not  provided  an  effeclual 
method  for  the  complete  difcharge  of 
it  as  faft  as  it  is  formed,  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  fuch  an  accumulation 
would  foon  become  fatal. 

The  air,  then,  is  the  great  agent 
by  which  this  procefs  of  evaporation, 
fo  elTential  to  the  purpbfes  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy, and  to  life,  is  performed. 
The  common  atmofphere  is  not  only 
calculated,  by  its  perfe6t  fluidity,  to 
waft  off,  in  the  fucceflive  a6ls  of  re- 
fpiration,  this  matter,  when  it  is  a(5lu- 
ally  formed  for  conveyance,  into  va- 
pour ; but  Nature  has  endowed  it  with 
another  property  elfential  to  the  procefs 
before  us,  and  which,  as  it  has  but 
lately  been  well  underflood,  feems  not 
to  have  been  fully  confidered,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  abi:  of  refpiration. 

Professor 
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Professor  Hamilton,  in  a work 
of  genius  he  fome  time  fince  publifhed, 
has,  by  a number  of  decifive  experi- 
ments, and  the  cleared:  reafoning  de- 
duced from  them,  demon ftrably  fhewn, 
that  the  common  atmofphere  has  in  it 
the  property  of  difToIving  water,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  that  water  fimply 
dilTolves  lugar  or  fait,  or  that  any 
other  fubflance  is  difTolved  in  its  pro- 
per menftruum  : that  this  property  is 
perpetually  operating  upon  all  the  wa- 
ters that  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  : 
that  the  power  of  this  principle  is  fo 
fVrong,  that  it  diffolves  water  even 
under  the  concentrated  form  of  ice. 
It  is  obferved  too,  that  the  aftivity  of 
this  power  is  greateft  when  the  air  is 
in  motion,  or  in  a ftate  of  agitation} 
and  that  when  the  water  is  fo  difTolved, 
the  quantity  fufpended  by,  and  its 
perfect  folution  and  tranfparency  in 

the 
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the  air,  depends  upon,  and  is  in  pro- 
portion to,  the  warmth  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  , He  has  likewife  (hewn,  that 
after  a certain  fiate  of  air  has  diffolv- 
ed,  and  retained  as  much  water  as  it 
can  hold  in  a ftate  of  ti  anfparency,  a 
colder  condition  of  the  air  fucceeding, 
will  not  keep  it  fo  fufpended  and  dif- 
folved,  but  part  with  it  again  in  a 
turbid  precipitating  ftate.  From  thefe 
and  other  confiderations,  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  given  a moft  ingenious  and  fatis- 
factory  account  of  the  rife  and  defcent 
of  vapours,  and  the  formation  of 
clouds,  &c. 

This  aftive  principle  in  the  air 
being  eftablilhed,  whoever  confiders 
the  ftrufture  of  the  lungs,  and  forms 
an  idea  of  them,  with  their  comple- 
ment of  air,  at  the  time  of  a full  in- 

' fpi ration, 

* Vide  Hamilton’s  Philofophical  Eflays. 
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fpiration,  cannot  but  perceive  how  ad- 
mirably contrived  they  are  for  unload- 
ing the  conftitution  of  that  prodigious 
quantity  of  moifture  perpetually 
thrown  off  from  their  furfaces. 

For,  firft,  if  the  quantity  of  a fluid 
diflblved  or  evaporated  in  a given  time 
depends  upon  the  furface  expofedj 
. fecondly,  if  the  activity  of  the  diflblv- 
ing  principle  is  in  a great  meafure 
increafed  by  the  motion  or  agitated 
ftate  of  the  air  j and  laftly,  if  the 
power  of  retaining  water,  fo  diflblved, 
is  alfo  greater  in  a warm  than  a cold 
ftate  of  the  airj  with  thefe  fabls  in 
view,  1 fay,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
how  completely  an  animal  is  furniflied 
with  an  apparatus  for  the  purpofes  of 
evaporation,  or  the  difeharge  of  the 
materia  perfpirabilis  from  the  body. 


The 
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The  lungSj  though  totally  without 
the  power  of  motion  in  themfelves, 
paflively  follow  the  fucceffive  enlarge- 
ment and  contra6lion  of  the  chefl. 
In  every  iiifpiration  the  moiftened  and 
extenfively  expanded  furfaces  of  the 
bronchia  and  veficles,  expofe  to  the 
utmoft  advantage,  and  with  the  great- 
eft  poftible  furface,  the  fluid  to  be 
diftblved  to  the  diffolving  medium  ^ 
the  power  of  which  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  rendered  adfive  to  a great  degree 
by  the  two  other  requifites  of  heat  and 
motion;  after  which,  by  expiration, 
the  fluid  fo  diflblved  and  taken  up  is 
fucceflively  and  completely  wafted 
off. 

This  quantity  of  humid  matter 
thus  difcharged,  as  it  is  compleatly 
diflblved  in  the  cavities  of  the  lungs 
under  a diftended  ftate  of  them  ; fo, 

when 
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when  it  is  conveyed  by  expiration  into 
an  atmofphere  fufficiently  warm  to 
maintain  the  folution  and  fupport  its 
tranfparency,  is  therefore  unperceived. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  dif- 
charged  into  the  chill  air  of  a frofty 
morning,  we  can  then  judge  of  the 
quantity,  by  the  turbid  and  undiflblved 
form  in  which  it  then  difcovers  itfelf. 

By  this  perpetual  ingrefs  and  efflux, 
therefore,  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  dated  and  ordinary  acl  of  re- 
fpiration,  which  is  coeval  with  the 
birth,  and  fubfequently  as  durable  as 
the  life  of  the  animal,  there  is  con- 
dantly  and  fafely  conveyed  from  the 
conditution  a prodigious  quantity  of 
excrementitious  matter,  which  would 
otherwife,  bychoakingup  the  bronchia 
and  veficles  of  the  lungs,  very  foon,  in 
' a way 
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a way  of  fuffocation,  prove  deil:ru(5livS 
to  the  animal. 

• Accordingly,  we  fee  the  impor- 
tance of  this  evaporating  procefs  to  the 
animal  oeconomv,  and  indeed  to- the 
very  exiftence  of  the  animal,  by  the 
want  of  it  at  the  time,  or  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death ; for  the  laft  period 
to  life  is  generally  the  immediate  re- 
fult  of  a defedf  of  this  operation* 
When  the  vital,  and  confequently 
mufcular  powers  of  the  animal,  are  fo 
far  weakened,  either  by  age  or  difeafe, 
that  there  is  not  a fufficient  flock  of 
flrength  remaining  to  enlarge  and 
eontradl  the  thorax  fufficiently  for  the 
purpofes  of  complete  evaporation,  by 
a full  and  perfe<5l  refpiration,  which 
is  therefore,  with  a laborious  languor, 
imperfedlly  performed ; the  whole 
leakage  into  the  veficles  is,  confe- 

quently 
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qiiently,  not  conveyed  away ; and 
therefore,  by  gradually  choaking  up 
the  cells,  and  rendering  lb  much  of 
the  lungs  as  it  pofleffes  ufeleflly  in- 
aftive,  it  becomes  an  accelerating 
caufe  of  diftrefs,  till  the  matter,  by  a 
flow  and  imperfefl  evaporation,  being 
thickened,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
weak  and  ineffe6lual  efforts  to  diflodge 
it  by  a cough,  increafed  at  laft  to  fuch 
a quantity,  as  to  fill  up  the  larger 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  the 
haftening  period  to  refpiration,  and 
the  confequent  approach  of  diffolution, 
is  proclaimed  by  that  fatal  fymptom, 
vulgarly  called  the  rattle  5 a found 
fufficiently  convincing  that  life  is  at 
laft  terminated  by  fuffocation. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  only 
that  one  great  ufe  of  refpiration  is  that 
of  difcharging  a large  quantity  of 

C matter 
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matter  from  the  lungs,  which  we  may 
call  excrementitious,  as  it  is  no  longer 
neceflary  to  animal  life,  and  which 
therefore,  if  retained  in  the  blood, 
would  undoubtedly  be  prejudicial  to 
it.  I cannot,  however,  help  taking 
notice  of  another  ftriking  advantage 
ariling  from  refpiration,  though  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  efiential  to  the 
fubjedl  before  us  5 and  that  is,  the 
necelTary  ventilation  of  the  blood,  or 
that  refrigeration  which  it  perpetually 
Hands  in  need  of,  and  adlually  receives 
in  refpiration.  ^ 

Whatever  is  the  caufe  of  animal 
heat,  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  that  if  the  effects  of  that 
principle  were  not  counteracted,  and 
at  times  powerfully  too,  by  a perpe- 
tual influx  of  air  into  the  lungs,  the 
blood  would  frequently  acquire  fuch 

a degree 
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a degree  of  heat  as  would  prove  de- 
ftruclive  ; for  though  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  may  not,  poffibly,  be  the 
caufe  of,  yet,  however,  it  generally 
keeps  pace  with,  the  heat  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  in-draughts  of  air  are  in 
proportion  to  the  former ; i.  e. 
ris  paribus^  the  refpiration  keeps  pace 
with  the  pulfe,  when  the  rapidity  of 
the  blood  is  increafed,  either  by  exer- 
cife  or  the  preternatural  exertions  of 
the  heart  in  a fever*. 

When  an  animal  is  engaged  in  great 
exercife,  or  a continued  violent  adlion 
of  the  mufcles,  as  in  running  up  hill^ 
&c.  juft  in  the  proportion  that  the 
circulation  is  increafed  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  perhaps,  of  fupplying  fo  much 
motion,  or  fo  great  a confumption  of 
ftrength,  we  find  the  refpiration  is 
cjuickened  to  keep  down  the  increafing 

C 2 heat. 
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heat.  For  this  reafon,  therefore,  if 
in  a fever  we  fhould  not  chufe  to 
difturb  a lick  child  in  its  deep  by  the 
touch  of  the  pulfe,  a pretty  certain 
judgment  of  its  velocity  may  be  formed 
by  attending  to  the  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed  refpiration. 

A PERPETUAL  influx  of  frefh  cold 
air  has  undoubtedly  a tendency,  by 
the  mode  of  fimple  contadt  only,  to 
communicate  the  degree  of  cold  pof- 
fefled  by  itfelf  to  all  the  adjacent  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied  j and  under  this 
idea  the  lungs  are  very  admirably  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  j but  if  we  re- 
fle61:  upon  the  denlity  of  the  matter 
to  be  cooled,  and  confider  how  rare 
the  fubftance  is  that  is  afting  upon  it, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  blood  to  that  of 
air  being  as  841  to  i,  it.fliould  feem 
that  the  coldncfs'  of  the  air.  Amply 

confidered, 
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confidered,  could  not-  be  at  all  times 
adequate  to  the  important  purpofe  of 
refrigeration,  more  particularly  when 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  increafing  fall. 
If  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  this  climate, 
and  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  it,  is  fet 
down  at  98,  and  a man  can  fupport 
himfelf,  and  live  in  a ftate  of  health 
and  eafe,  when  the  t;hermo meter  is  at 
75  ; what  great  degree  of  cold  can  the 
air  communicate  to  the  blood,  when 
the  denfity  of  this  to  that  is  at  841  to 
I,  and  the  adlive  principle  of  cold  in 
the  former  but  23  degrees  greater  than 
that  in  the  latter  ? 

In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  when  the 
thermometer  Hands  under  76,  the 
weather  is  confidered  as  cold,  and  the 
inhabitants  guard  againft  it  by  addi- 
tional cloathing  j but  the  ordinary 
Hate  of  the  mercury  in  that  climate  is 

C 3 front 
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from  82  to  86,  or  88,  though  it  fome- 
times  rifes  to  96  ; and  I have  been 
credibly  informed  like  wife,  that  in 
Bengal  the  thermometer  has  been 
known  as  high  in  the  fhade,  and  un- 
der a tent,  as  108.  In  thofe  circum- 
fbances,  therefore,  fuppofing  them  at 
all  permament,  or  that  the  mafs  of 
the  whole  body  was  capable  of  being 
foon  brought  to  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  fimple  contadl,  the  effedls  of 
the  heat  on  the  blood  would,  undoubt- 
edly, foon  be  fatal. 

Whenever  heat  or  cold  is  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  by  one 
body  to  another,  we  fee,  in  a thoufand 
inftances,  how  much  depends  upon 
the  different  denfities  of  the  agent  and 
the  fubjecl  of  its  operation  ; and  if  a 
dead  body,  perfectly  cold,  were  to  be 

immerfed 
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immerfed  in  air  of  any  determined 
heat,  and  fo  circumftanced,  that  it 
could  receive  no  increafing  warmth  by 
any  kind  of  contadt  with  a matter  of 
greater  denfity  than  air ; we  ihould 
find  the  progrefs  of  its  influence  upon 
fo  large  and  folid  a mafs  would  be 
exceedingly  flow ; but  it  certainly 
requires,  with  the  fame  medium,  as 
much  time  to  cool  a mafs  that  is 
warm,  as  it  does  to  warm  the  fame 
volume  of  matter  when  it  is  cool- 
And  therefore,  as  the  air,  on  account 
of  its  rarity,  would  require  a very  long 
time  before  it  could  a6t  fo  effe6lually 
upon  the  body,  as,  in  a way  of  refri- 
geration, to  reduce  its  pernicious  heatj 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  v/hen  the  heat 
of  the  air  happens  to  be  equal  or  fu- 
periorto  the  blood,  as  in  the  inftances 
above-mentioned,  the  fame  want  of 
denfity  prevents  it  from  imparting  ti. 

C 4 tli^ 
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the  animal  mafs  a degree  of  heat  which 
would  be  deftruclive  to  it ; i.  e.  as 
thofe  extreme  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
air  are  generally  temporary  and  fliort, 
fo  that  medium  is  happily  difqualified 
by  its  tenuity  for  producing  its  perni- 
cious effefts,  before  it  is  reduced  back 
to  a more  innocent  temperature. 

Though  by  the  ordinary  adt  of 
refpiration,  therefore,  by  a conftant 
and  uniform  application  to  the  fides 
of  the  lungs,  the  air  could  be  fup- 
pofed  fufiicient,  by  a communication 
of  its  temperature,  to  perpetuate  the 
degree  of  heat  which  the  animal  ordi- 
narily enjoys,  in  a tranquil  ftate  of 
health,  and  in  the  mean  exertions  of 
the  heart,  it  certainly,  however,  is  not 
in  the  power  of  fo  rare  a fubftance, 
by  fimple  contadl  only,  to  check  a ra- 
pidly increafing  heat  of  the  body  from 

fudden 
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fudden  and  extraordinary  caufes  ; and 
much  lefs  when  the  heat  is  adlually 
fo  increafed,  to  reduce  it  back  to  the 

V 

common  ftandard,  with  that  expedi- 
tion which  we  frequently  experience. 

This  refrigeration  then,  fo  eflential 
alfo  to  life,  muft  a rife  from,  or  at  lead: 
be  affifled  by,  a more  a6live  principle 
than  the  caufe  above-mentioned  5 and 
it  feems  very  clear,  that  fome  late  dif- 
coveries  have  amply  furnilhed  one, 
though  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
purpofe  before  us. 

First,  then,  fimple  evaporation 
is  now  well  known  to  be  produ6tive  of 
adfual  cold  in  the  matter  or  fubftance 
to  which  the  evaporating  fluid  is  ap- 
plied ; and  that  too,  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
How,  or  by  what  means,  it  produces 

this 
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this  efFecl,  is  perhaps  inexplicable  5 
however,  the  truth  of  it  being  demon - 
flrably  proved  by  a great  number  of 
experiments,  we  may  certainly  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  fa6f,  ujpon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a well-grounded  analogy. 

Secondly,  it  is  obferved,  in 
^ experiments  to  this  purpofe  on  the 
thermometer,  that  the  cold  produced 
is  but  of  fhort  duration  ; and,  there- 
fore, as  the  continuance  of  the  gene- 
rated cold  is  only  during  the  evapora- 
tion, the  more  volatile  the  matter  is, 
the  more  frequently  * the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  muff  be  moiftened  with 
it,  if  the  degree  of  cold  is  meant  to  be 
continued  or  increafed  ; otherwife  the 
mercury  will  again  acquire  the  general 
jftate  of  the  circumambient  air,  and 
return  to  the  degree  at  which  it  flood 
before. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  that  though  cateris 
paribiiSj  the  more  volatile  the  fluid,  the 
quicker  the  evaporation,  and  of  courfe 
the  greater  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
it  in  a given  timej  yet  this  will  not 
hold  good  with  fluids  in  different  cir- 
cumftances  3 for,  if  the  evaporation 
of  an  aqueous  or  Icfs  volatile  fluid, 
can  by  any  means  be  rendered  as  ex- 
peditious as  that  of  another  in  its  na- 
ture more  fpirituous,  the  degrees  of 
cold  produced  by  both  will  be  the 
fame  j unlefs,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  ob- 
ferved,  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  be 
moiflened  with  any  of  the  foflile 
acids;  for  then,  on  the  contrary,  a 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  the  caufe 
of  which  is  probably  their  attra6ling 
water  from  the  air;  for  thofe  acids' 
mixed  with  water  are  known  always  to 
produce  heat : thefe  therefore,  though 
they  counteracl  the  effefl  of  evapora- 
tion, 
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tlon,'  are  no  obje6lion  to  the  fa6l  be- 
fore us. 

Fourthly}  ventilation,  or  a 
current  of  air,  is  known  by  the  haften- 
ing  evaporation  to  increafe  the  confe- 
quent  cold  to  a very  great  degree.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  moment  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  is  moiftened  with  a vo- 
latile fluid,  the  evaporation  is  haftened, 
cither  by  nimbly  moving  it  to  and  fro 
in  the  air,  or  by  the  blaft  of  a pair  of 
bellows } and  the  degree  of  cold  pro- 
duced is  then  not  only  greater,  but 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs 
of  the  evaporation. 

Fifthly,  and  laftly  j it  is  found 
by  experiment,  that  the  efFedts  of  eva- 
poration, as  producing  cold,  depend 
in  a great  meafure  upon  the  heat  the 
body  poflefTes  that  is  to  be  acted  upon  j 

infomuch, 
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irifomuch,  that  the  fame  degree- of 
evaporation  produces  a greater  degree ' 
of  cold  upon  a warm  body  than  upon 
one  that  is  colder.*  Thus,  if  the 
thermorheter  ftood  at  80,  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fpirit  from  one  immer- 
fion  or  moiftening  of  the  bulb,  would 
/ink  the  mercury  confiderably  more 
than  if  the  experiment  were  made  upon 
the  inftrumenr,  when,  in  a colder 
/late,  it  ftood  at  40.  The  cold, 

1 

therefore,  which  is  caufed  by  evapo- 
ration, or  rather  the  effodl  produced 
by  it  in  the  body  to  be  cooled,  is  in  -a 
certain  increafing  ratio  to  the  warmth 
of  the  latter. 

Thus  much  being  premifed  as  to 
the  foregoing  principle  of  cold  from 
evaporation,  and  the  obfervations- re- 
lating to  it  being  eftablifhed  j from 
thefe  data  the  following  confequences, 
3 with 
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with  regard  to  animal  tefpirationj  will 
neceffarily  follow. 

» i. 

F iRST.  The  whole  body  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  courfe  the  blood  con- 
tained within  them,  muil  be  necefTa- 
rily  fubje£l  to  the  influence  of,  and 
confequently  be  cooled  by,  that  rapid 
evaporation  from  their  furfaces,  which 
is  necefTarily  produced  in  refpiration  / 
and  this  for  the  fame  reafon,  whatever 
it  be,  that  the  thermometer  demon- 
llrates  the  effedf  of  this  principle  by 
the  fudden  fall  of  the  mercury  during 
the  evaporation  of  a fluid  with  which 
its  ball  had  been  moiffened. 

Secondly.  As  conftant  evapo- 
ration is  neceflary,  if  the  cold  is  meant 
to  be  perpetual,  fo  we  fee  that  in  ani- 
mal life,  where  there  is  a necefTity  for 
the  perpetual  operation  of  this  princi- 
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pie,  the  procefs  of  evaporation  com- 
mences with  the  birth,  and  continues 
unremittingly  till  death. 

Thirdly.  Since  in  a given  time 
the  degree  of  cold  produced  depends 
upon  the  'expedition  with  which  the 
fluid  evaporates ; fo,  though" the  mat- 
ter in  the  lungs  which  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated is  of  a lymphatic  or  aqueous 
kind,  and  therefore  not  in  its  own 
nature  at  all  volatile,  yet  if  its  fluggifli- 
nefs  can  by  any  means  be  fo  far  over- 
come as  to  render  the  evaporation 
equally  expeditious  with  that  of  a fluid 
polTelling  greater  volatility ; it  will 
become  as  proper  for  the  purpofe  of 
refrigeration  as  the  latter. 

Fourthly.  This  efl?ecl  is  pro- 
duced by  ventilation,  which  evidently 
haftens  evaporation,  and  by  that  means 

eventually 
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eventually  increafes  the  cold  refulting 
from  it : it  is  therefore  fcarcely  poffible 
to  conceive  an  apparatus  more  com- 
pletely calculated  for  this  purpofe, 
than  the  lungs  in  the  a6l  of  refpira- 
tion,  as  by  their  means  the  effedf  of 
ventilation  on  the  evaporating  fluid  is 
very  confiderable,  as  well  as  perpetual. 

And,  laftly,  As  the  cold  produced 
by  evaporation  affe6ls  the  fubjedl  ope- 
rated upon  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
grees of  heat  already  poflefled  by  it, 
the  operation  of  this  principle  is  of 
the  lafl:  importance  to  animal  life, 
fince  the  effect  of  it  will  always  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  there  may  be 
for  its  aid : for  when  by  very  great 
labour  or  exercife,  or  the  preternatural 
exertions  of  the  heart  in  a fever,  or 
by  any  other  means  whatever,  fuch  a 
rapidly  increafing  heat  is  produced,  as 

would, 
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Would,  if  not  kept  under,  very  foon 
prove  fatal  to  life  > the  refpiration  at 
the  fame  time  being  always  propor- 
tionally quickened,  tlie  evaporation, 
and  the  confequent  cold  produced  by 
it,  will  not  only  be  more  conftant, 
but  the  efFe6l  of  that  cold  upon  the 
blood  will  be  greater  j fo  that  the  de- 
grees of  its  adtivity  will  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  aid  the  animal 
then  ftands  particularly  in  need  of, 
from  this  important  principle. 

Indeed,  if  the  thermometer  had 
not  given  us  thofc  demonftrative 
proofs  of  the  power  of  evaporation  in 
producing  a6lual  cold,  one  fhould 
have  fuppofed  that  our  own  feelings 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
convinced  us  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
principle.  Whoever  has  dipped  but 
his  finger  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  has 

D acciden-^’ 
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accidentally  had  any  of  It  fpilt  upon 
his  hand,  or  on  his  head  after  clofe 
(having,  muft  have  perceived  a very 
fenfible  cold  produced  as  it  was  drying 
off. 

The  different  degrees  of  cold  fome- 
times  perceived,  and  always  produced, 
by  the  evaporation  of  fluids  of  different 
volatility,  may,  perhaps,  be  onereafon 
why  the  being  wet-fliod  with,  or  fall- 
ing into  frefh  water,  fo  often,  by 
checking  perfpiratibn,  produces  a cold, 
when  the  fame  accident  with  fait  water 
is  very  feldom  known  to  be  attended 
with  that  inconvenience. 

It  might  be  worth  inquiring  alfo, 
whether  the  agreeable  coolnefs  which 
a feverifli  patient  enjoys  after  a fweat, 
tor  when  it  is  drying  off  or  evaporating 
from  the  body,  may  not,  in  part  at 

I . leaft, 
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ieafl:,  be  owing  to  the  efFe6l  of  this 
principle,  as  well  as  to  the  tranquillity 
fuppofed  to  be.fuperinduced  by  the 
critical  difcharge  of  a matter  offeii- 
fively  ftimulating  to  the  conftitution. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing’ 
facts  to  refpi ration  is  fo  obvious,  that 
I fliall  enlarge  no  farther  upon  it,  nor 
attempt  to  enforce  a truth  fo  very 
evident.  After,  therefore,  remarking 
that,  befides  the  purpofe  of  difcharg- 
ing  the  materia  perfpirabilis  from  the 
body,  and  obferving  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  conceive  an  apparatus  more 
completely  formed  for  refrigerating 
the  blood,  as  far  as  the  principle  of 
evaporation  is  effectual  tothatpurpofej 
than  the  lungs  under  the  conftant  and 
perpetual  a61;  of  refpiration,  I fhall 
conclude  this  fubjeft  with  the  follow- 
ing reflexion.  ^ 

I N 
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In  our  attempts  towards  the  exami- 
nation of  caufes  and  cfFefts  relating  to 
the  animal  oeconomy,  we  are  too  apt, 
in  a confined  way,  to  conclude,  on 
the  difcovery  of  fome  few  which  {land 
moft  obvious  to  view,  that  we  are 
arrived  at  a perfect  difcoveiy  of  the 
fubje6t  in  queftion,  and  accordingly 
to  flatter  our  pride  with  the  triumph 
of  a complete  inveftigation. 

But,  to  inftance  in  the  fubjedt  be- 
fore us ; however  great,  and  indeed 
eflentiai  to  life,  thofe  advantages  are 
w’hich  the  animal  ceconomy  derives 
from  the  lungs  in  the , inflanees  of’ 
evaporation  and  refrigerationy  we  can-^ 
not  fuppofe,  much  lefs  conclude,  that 
the  whole  ufe  of  refpiration  is  confined 
to  thofe,  or  any  other  individual  pur- 
pole ; for  there  is  the  fame  difficulty, 
and  indeed  impoiribility,  attending  a 

complete 
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complete  inveftigation  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  animal  receives  from  re- 
fpiration,  that  there  ever  vv^ill  be  in 
accounting  adequately  for  any  other" 
phcenomenon  in  nature. 

The  wonderful  texture  and  com- 
plicated organization  of  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  a thoufand  latent  properties  of 
the  air,  befides  thofe  more  obvious 
ufes,  are  without  doubt  wifely  con- 
trived for  imparting  to  the  blood  pro- 
perties which  may  always  be  eflential 
to  it  j or  for  difcharging  invifible  mif- 
chiefs  from  the  conftitution,  which,  if 
retained,  might  be  deftrudlive  to  life. 

Such  is  the  union  and  intimate  con- 
nexion between  all  the  agencies  con- 
cerned in  animal  life,  that  a perfe6l 
folution,  or  an  adequate  account  of 
any  one  thing,  muft  ever  neceflarily 

D 3 depend 
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‘depend  upon  a thorough  knowledge 
of  every  thing.  All,  therefore,  that 
we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  in  invefti- 
gations  of  this  fort,  is  the  dete6tion 
of  thofe  caufes  and  their  effe6ls  which 
ftand  moil  expofed  to  the  cognizance 

'of  our  fenfes ; but  there  ever  will  re- 

/ 

main  an  infinity  of  others,  equally 
elTential,  which,  neceflaiily  refulting 
from  the  complicated  ftruclure  of  a 
machine  under  the  influence  of  ani- 
mation, can  therefore  never  be  per- 
’feclly  comprehended  till  the  whole  of 
the  animal,  and  all  the  principles 
efTcntial  to  life,  are  thoroughly  un-. 
derflood. 


CHAP, 
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^ I ^HOUGH  the  4ungs  and  a?r 
Jl  are  admirably  contrived,-  and 
the  whole  procefs  of  refpiration  molt 
•wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
difcharging  fo  large  a quantity  of  ej^ 
crementitious  matter  from  the  blood, 
their  powers,  though  great,  mulb  ne'- 
celfarily  be  limited  j and  accordingly 
we  frequently  find  the  lungs,  though 
without  any  vice  in  themfelves,  com- 
plaining, by  a difeafe,  of  a load  of 
matter  with  which  they  are  oppreffed, 
and  with  difficulty  difpenfe.  This  is 
the  cafe  in-  thofe  Coughs  which  are 
caufed  by  obftrudled  perfpiration, 
fimply  confidered;  by  means  of  which 
the  lungs  are  either  oppreffed  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fluid  than  they 
‘ were 
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were  formed  to  difcharge,  or  elfe  the 
leakage  in  them  becomes  of  fuch  a fort 
as  may  not  be  reduceable  to  vapour  j 
and  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  it  muft  be 
thrown  off,  if  it  is  djfcharged  at  all, 
by  unnatural  and  violent  efforts. 

But  when  this  im{X)itant  organ, 
fo  effential  to  refpiration  and  to  life, 
is  itfelf  difeafed,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
fatal  conieqqences  frequently  refult 
from  it. 

If  the  lungs,  either  from  an  origif- 
nal  fault  in  their  make,  or  a certain 
vice  in  the  conffitution,  are  attacked 
by  tubercular  fwellings,  a mifchief  to 
which  they  are  fometimes  fubjedl  j or 
are  infeffed  with  gritty  calculous  con^ 
cretions  in  the  bronchia,  a complaint 
to  which  they  are  like  wife  fometimes 
expofed  ^ the  organ  difcovers  the  dif- 

eafe, 
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c^fe,  and  is  Simulated  by  the  confe- 
quent  irritation  into  a petulent,  ufe- 
lefs  cough,  which,  as  it  cannot  dif^ 
charge  the  caufe,  ferves  only  tp'increafc 
the  evil  that  produced  it. 

When  thofe  little  partial  abfcefTes 
iirft  afFeft  the  lungs,  they  are  not  only 
attended  with  a fymptomatic  fever 
accompanying  each  fucceffive  fuppu- 
ration,  but  thofe  knotty  tumours  are, 
in  another  refpedl,  mifchievbus  even 
before  fuppuration  : for  by  obftrubt- 
ing  the  regular  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  fmall,  and  indeed  fome- 
times  larger  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veflels,  they  produce  a diftenfion 
of  their  fides,  which  by  this  means 
becoming  thin  and  weak,  frequently 
buril  during  the  violent  exertions  of 
the  cough  j the  confequence  of  which 
is  an  haemorrhage,  always  alarming, 

and 
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and  fometimes  fatal.  As  the  difcafe 
advances,  the  tubercles  increafe  both 
in  fize  and  number;  fo  that  the  fup- 
■puration,  in  fome  one  or  other  of 
them,  being  perpetual,  the  fever  be- 
comes a conftant  hedfic  ; and  as  one 
"mifchief  is  always  produdfiveof  others, 
the  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  infed:- 
'ed  by  the  dwellings,  and  thofe  likewife 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  them,  be- 
come ufelefs ; for  the  veficles,  inffead 
of  expanding  freely  in  refpiration,  and 
expofing  their  contents  to  the  air  for 
theneceiTary  difcharge  of  the  ordinary 
leakage  into  them,  inadlively  fufFer  it 
to  be  pent  up,  till  by  the  heat  it  is 
there  condantly  expofed  to,  and  the 
confequent  gradual  evaporation  of  its 
thinner  parts,  it  becomes  not  only 
thick,  but  frequently  fo  acrid,  as  to 
corrode  the  tender  fubftancc  in  which 
it  is  lodged.  The  increafing  quantity 

of 
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of  matter  therefore  which  is  expefto- 
rated  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the 
difeafe  is  not  wholly  pus,  as  it  does 
iHot  always  arife  immediately  from  the 
difcharge  of  the  tubercles  themfelves, 
but  is,  from  the  caufe  mentioned,  cer- 
tainly the  confequence  of  them.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  diforder,  fo  much 
of  the  lungs  is  either  walled  into,  or 
deluged  with  purulence,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  performing  the  office  for 
which  they  were  intended,  or  of  dif- 
charging  the  perfpirable  excrementi- 
tious  matter  from  the  blood ; and 
nature,  therefore,  reduced  as  it  were 
to  the  laft  fhift,  in  order  to  rid  the 
conflitution  of  it,  forces  it  off  by 
preternatural  exertions  through  the 
'fkin  or  guts,  in  a colliquative  fwcat 
or  a diarrhoea,  either  of  which  con- 
. llantly  and  neceffarily  returns  on  the 
■ fuppreffion  of  the  other.  When, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  at  I aft,  the  organ  is  not 
only  rendered,  by  the  inci'eafing  dif- 
eafe,  perhaps  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpofes  of  life,  but  the  diforder, 
befides  thofe  colliquative  evacuations, 
js  accompanied  alfo  with  a perpetual 
wafting  hectic,  a large  expenfive  ex- 
pectoration, and  other  confequent  ef- 
fects, which  become  fo  many  caufer 
of  a decay  of  flefli  and  ftrength,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  amidft  thefe  dread- 
ful circumftances,  death  puts  a period 
to  fo  many  accumulated  evils. 

In  the  early  ftate  of  this  diforder, 
before  the  lungs  are  greatly  injured  by 
the  number  of  tubercles,  or  thofe,  not 
•having  advanced  to  fuppuration,  are 
attended  only  with  a petulent,  dry, 
bulky  cough  ; next  to  occafional 
bleedings,  cooling  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  great  temperance,  and  fuch 

other 
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Other  means  as  have  a tendency  to 
preferve  the  circulation  in  a tranquil 
ftate,  perhaps  the  greateft  benefit  will 
be  found  to  arife  from  fcapulary  iffucs, 
aflifted  by  a vegetable  diet  and  affes 
milk  j but  then  I cannot  help  obferv- 
ing,  that  if  the  difcharge  of  the  iflues 
k expedfed  to  do  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence,  there  ought  to  be  a Juft  pro- 
portion between  the  remedy  and  the 
difeafe : the  difcharge  therefore  fliould 
be  rendered  fo  confiderable,  that  it  may 
be  felt ; or  rather,  if  I may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion,  it  fhould  fo  far  take  up 
the  attention  of  nature,  as  that  a re- 
vulfion  may  be  made  from  the  lungs, 
and  the  evil  diverted  from  fo  fatal,  and 
perhaps  habitual,  a channel. 

It  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that 
this  fpecies  of  relief  by  revulfton, 
where  either  by  the  ftimulas  of  exter- 
nal 
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nal  pain,  or  a difcharge  of  fomething 
offenfive  to  the  conftitution,  the  evil 
is  meant  to  be  diverted  from  a noble 
part,  has  loft  much  of  its  charadler  and 
credit  through  an  ill-timed  tendernefs, 

I 

or  modern  refinement ; by  which 
means  the  cautery  of  the  antients  is 
trifled  into  a perpetual  blifter,  fcarcely 
larger  than  a crown,  or  dwindled  into 
an  ifllie  that  will  hold  fcarcely  more 
than  a Angle  pea.  • ’ 

I w I s H indeed  there  may  not  be 
too  much  reafon  to  believe  that  me- 
dicine in  general  may  with  equal  juftice 
be  fubjecl  to  the  fame  criticifin  j and 
therefore,  though  it  is  not  eflentially 
neceifary  to  the  fubjedt  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  it  would  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  ftep  afide,  and  inquire 
how  otherwife  it  fliould  come  to  pals 
that  fo  many  articles  in  the  catalogue 

of 
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of  the  materia  medica^  furniflied  and 
recommended  by  the  experience  and 
concurring  teftimony  of  many  fuccef- 
five  ages,  ftiould  not  pra6fically  anfwer 
the  characters  given  of  them  ? For 
were  we  to  take  upon  truft  the  virtues 
afcribed  to  the  various  articles  with 
which  our  difpenfatories  are  furniili- 
ed,  it  fhould  feem  that  there  would  be 
few  difeafes  to  which  the  human  body 
is  fubjedl,  for  which  we  fhould  not> 
confider  ourfelves  as  poiTclTing  an  in- 
fallible fpecific.  This,  however,  is 
certainly  very  far  from  being  the  cafcj 
for  the  regular  pra6litioner  has  fre- 
quently the  mortification,  not  only  to 
find  diforders  that  he  does  not  cure 
with  thefe  medicines,  but  not  un fre- 
quently alfo  to  fee  thofe  very  patients, 
for  whom  he  has  unruccefsfully  pre- 
fcribed,  neverthelefs  radically  cured  by 
empirics.  Whenever  this  happens, 

tlie 
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the  curiofity  of  the  world  is  excited 
towards  a difcovery  of  the  remedy 
by  which  the  cure  was  efFe<5fed ; but 
being  known,  it  has  conftantly  appear- 
ed to  be  a medicine  purely  officinal, 
with  which  we  are  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, and  have  tried  in  the  fame 
cafe  j fo  that  the  difcovery,  moft  com- 
monly, only  ferves  to  convince  us  that 
our  expectations  from  it  were  defeated 
by  trifling  with  its  dofe,  and  by  not 
fufficiently  confidering  that  it  is  im* 
poflible  frequently  to  produce  fuch  an 
alteration  in  the  conftitution  as  fiiall 
be  neceflary  for  the  cure  of  a difeafe, 
without  ufing  a remedy,  or  at  leafl: 
fuch  a dofe  of  it  as,  under  an  impro- 
per direction  of  its  virtues,  may  be 
capable  of  doing  mifehief.  This  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  large  dofe  of 
fcammony  in  Dover’s  hydragogue 
electuary;  and  upon  this  confideration 


was 
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was  Sydenham’s  complaint  of  the  want 
of'fuccefs  from  very  fmall  dofes,  juftly 
founded  on  the  firft  introdudfion  of 
the  bark  into  practice. 

, i 

An  eniimerationofinftances  would 
be  endlefs : I cannot  help,  however, 
briefly  relating  one  very  extraordinary 
cafe,  which  is  that  of  a lady  of  this 
town,  who,  fome  years  fince,  laboured 
under  a confirmed  catalepfy,  with  which 
fhe  had  been  afflidled  many  months. 
It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  there 
was  no  one  circumftance  attending  the 
flate  of  her  conftitution  that  could 
probably  give  rife  to  her  diforder.  She 
had  fometimes  two  or  three  feizures 
of  this  formidable  convulflon  in  twelve 
hours,  without  the  leafl:  previous  no- 
tice. While  fhe  was  ftanding,  fre- 
quently indeed  when  flie  was  talking, 

E , file 
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flie  would  be  feized  with  an  univerfal 
fpafm,  which  fixing  the  whole  body 
quite  ereft,  and,  in  whatever  pofition 
they  chanced  to  be,  rendering  every 
limb,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
as  ftiff  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
whalebone,  exhibited,  if  I mayexprefs 
myfelf  fo,  (for  the  refpi ration  conti- 
nued of  courfe)  the  mofi:  aweful  ap- 
pearance of  death  alive,  or  a perfon 
pofleffed,  that  can  be  conceived.  In 
this  fituation  fhe  would  remain  mo-  ' 
tionlefs  upon  her  feet,  with  her  eyes  . 
open,  perhaps  an  hour,  and  fometimes 
longer  ; nor  when  the  conjundtiva  of 
the  eye  was  touched  with  the  finger, 
would  the  eye-lids  tremble ; till  at 
laft,  when  the  univerfal  fpafm  ceafed, 
totally  exhaufted  and  relaxed,  fhe 
would  drop  as  fuddenly  as  if  fire  had 
been  fliot  through  the  head  j and  on 
3 this 
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this  account,  an  afliftant,  with  his 
arms  extended,  was  always  in  waiting 
to  receive  her  in  the  a6l  of  falling. 
The  heart,  during  the  paroxyfm,  feem- 
ed  to  be  afFe6led  greatly,  for  the  cir- 
culation was  languid,  and  the  pulfe 
weak.  If  an  arm  happened  to  be 
extended  at  the  time  of  the  invafion 
of  the  fit,  it  remained  fo  during  the 
whole  of  it  j and  if  any  force  was  made 
ufe  of  to  alter  its  pofition,  the  ineffec- 
tual violence  feemed  always  to  give  an 
uneafmefs,  which  was  difcovered  by  a 
vibratory  motion  of  the  eye-lids. 

This  lady  had  been  long  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Dr.  Huxham  for  this 
formidable  difeafe,  without  finding  the 
leaft  relief  3 though,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  the  moft  efficacious  medicines  - 
of  the  nervous  tribe  had  not  been  neg- 
lected, and  among  the  reft  the  pow- 
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cler  of  valerian  'was  principally  de- 
pended on  5 but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  had  been  given  only  in  3 fs  at  a 
dofe.  As  a long  courfe  of  this  and 
other  medicines  had  been  totally  in- 
effedliual,  infomuch  that  the  difeafe 
feemed  more  and  more  confirmed  5 
and  as  I had  heretofore  feen  a cafe  of 
this  kind  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital, 
'where  the  cure  was  effedled  by  very 
large  dofcs  of  this  medicine,  I advifed 
a fimilar  trial  of  it  j the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  patient  had  her 
refolution  and  patience  rewarded  by  a 
perfe6l  cure.  She  took  of  the  valerian  1 
in  fubflance  half  an  ounce  at  a dofe, 
twice  a day,  and  did  not  difcontinue 
the  medicine  till  flie  had  taken  to  the 
amount  of  feven  pounds. 

As  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  the 
bark,  if  I might  be  permitted  to  ex-  ' 

tend 
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tend  this  dlgreffion  a little  farther,  I 
would  obferve  that,  befides  the  dif- 
credit  which  many  medicines,  recom- 
mended to  us  as  poffefling  fpecific 
virtues  for  the  cure  of  particular  dif- 
eafes,  have  fallen  into  from  the  above 
caufe,  it  muft  be  confefied  alfo,  that 
mod  of  them,  in  their  turn,  are  un- 
happily fubje61:  to  the  operation  of  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances,  which 
feldom  fail  in  time  to  rob  them  of 
thofe  very  virtues  from  which  they 
derived  their  oriorinal  credit.  To  in- 
ftance  only  in  the  bark  : this  fubftance 
was,  mod  probably  by  accident,  dif- 
covered  to  podefs  the  real  virtues  of 
curing  an  intermitting  fever  ; and,  as 
fubfeq  uent  experience  has  demon  drated 
it  to  be  a mod  noble  and  ufeful  medi- 
cine for  this  purpofe,  one  fhould  have 
naturally  concluded  that  its  reputation 
E 3 . would 
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would  have  been  fecure  5 but  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  this  very  reputation  becomes  the 
caufe  of,  and  is  operating  towards  its 
difcredit.  For,  firft  of  all,  as  foon 
as  the  medicine  became  celebrated,  its 
increafingconfumption  became  a temp- 
tation to  the  venders  to  adulterate  it. 
Accordingly  a great  deal  of  fophifli- 
cated  and  adulterated  bark  has  at  times 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  pradliti- 
011  ers. 

I N the  next  place,  this  famous 
Ample  claimed  the  attention  and  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  the  chemifts,  who 
paid  it  the  honours  of  analization,  at- 
tempting by  this  means  todifeover  the 
principles  in  which  its  efficacy  refided, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  chofe  to 
furnifh  the  preferiber  with  forms  of 
greater  elegance  5 and  accordingly  it 


was 
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was  manufadlured  into  thofe  of  decoc- 
tion, tin6lure,  and  extract.  But  un- 
fortunately, as  we  are  unable  ade- 
quately to  account  for  its  operation, 
and  are  therefore  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  principles  to  which 
it  was  indebted  for  its  character,  the 
medicine  becomes,  by  thele  means, 
expofed  to  the  rifque  of  being  deprived 
of  them.  And,  laftly,  the  pra6lition- 
ers,  in  their  turn,  became  diflatisfied 
with  prefcribing  it  in  a vulgar  form> 
or  limiting  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  to 
the  complaint  for  which  it  was  firft 
difcovered  to  be  a cure,  and  from 
whence  it  derived  its  credit ; fo  that 
it  is  not  only  refined  upon,  by  varying 
the  mode  of  adminiftering  it  internally 
under  all  the  above-mentioned  forms 
of  decoflion,  tinflure,  and  extra(5f, 
and  topically  by  fotus,  by  quilting  it 
into  ftomachers,  &c.  &c.  but  added 

to 
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to  all  this,  I fay,  the  ufe  of  it  hath 
been,  upon  the  credit  of  fpeculation, 
extended  to  a variety  of  diforders  to 
which  perhaps  it  never  was  adapted, 
at  leafl  to  the  cure  of  which  it  certainly 
was  not  indebted  for  its  charadler  as  a 
medicine. 

I 1 

And  what  mull  be  the  refult  of  all 
this  ? Why,  only  that  the  original 
medicine  becomes  anfwerable  for  all 
the  confequences  of  our  modern  whim- 
fical  refinements,  as  well  as  of  all  thofe 
other  caufes' which  are  operating  to- 
wards its  difcrcdit : for  as  foon  as  ever 
it  is  found,  from  its  maimed  condi- 
tion and  injudicious  ufe,  not  to  anfwer 
our  unreafonable  expedlations,  it  is 
then  wifely  difeovered  not  to  be  good 
for  every  thing;  and  the  very  next  Hep 
to  that  comes  the  ufual  conclufion, 
that  it  is  good  for  nothing. 


Thus 
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Thus  may  an  excellent  medicine 
fall  into  difrepute,  and  for  a long  time 
fupport  its  memory  only  by  a monu- 
mental record  in  our  difpenfatories, 
till  chance,  or  the  pra6lice  of  an  em- 
piric in  fucceeding  times,  again  revives 
its  credit,  by  a proper,  and  perhaps 
fimple,  adminiftration  of  its  virtues. 

To  return  from  this  digreflion  to 
the  fubjedl  of  fcapulary  ifliies. 

The  good  confequences  of  a proper 
difeharge  of  this  fort,  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  I have  not  only  in  many 
inftances  feen,  but  have  adlually  expe- 
rienced to  a very  remarkable  degree  in 
my  own  perfon. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  with  a 
conftitution  rather  tender,  and  inclined 
to  a hedlic,  I fell  into  a very  formid- 
* ' able 
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able  diforder  of  the  lungs,  attended 
with  a dry  cough,  great  oppreffion 
upon,  and  {hooting  pains  through  my 
breaftj  a hedlic  fever,  accompanied  by 
a fpitting  of  blood,  which  continued 
feveral  months ; flufhes  alfo  after  eat- 
ing, and  the  ufual  parched  fcalding 
' feel  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
foies  of  the  feet ; and,  as  a confe- 
quence  of  all  thefe,  a wafting  of  the 
' fiefh  to  a very  confiderable  degree. 
After  numerous  bleedings,  the  ufe  of 
the  cortex,  a long  courfe  of  the  Briftol 
waters  upon  the  fpot,  and  the  various 
tribe  of  balfamics,  to  no  purpofe,  I 
had,  by  means  of  a cauftic,  a large 
iffue  of  between  two  and  three  inches 
diameter,  and  which  afterwards  held 
between  forty  and  fifty  peas,  opened 
between  my  fhoulders.  When  the 
flough  feparated,  and  the  difcharge 
became  complete,  I foon  felt  the  good 

effe^s 
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effects  of  it,  in  the  abatement  of  the 
irritation  in  my  lungs,  the  total  re- 
moval of  the  load  from  my  breaff, 
and,  in  no  long  time,  a relief  from 
all  my  other  complaints  j which,  by 
continuing  the  difeharge  fome  confi- 
derable  time,  never  returned. 

This  drain  was  from  the  beginning 
affifted  by  afles  milk  and  a vegetable 
diet,  the  latter  of  which  was  perfevered 
in  near  a twelvemonth  after. 

By  thefe  fimple,  but  important 
means,  a fuccefsful  period  was  put  to 
a very  formidable  diforder,  which,  I 
am  well  perfuaded,  had  the  flrefs  of 
treatment  refted  on  the  tribe  of  balfa- 
mics,  would  have  ended  fatally. 

I F any  great  dependence  is  placed 
upon,  or  real  fervice  expeded  from  a 

courfe 
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courfe  of  afles  milk,  it  is  neceflary 
that  this  alfo  fliould  not  be  trifled  with. 
If  the  bowels  will  bear  it,  it  certainly 
ought  to  make  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
patient’s  nutriment;  and  indeed,  by 
this  means,  I once  faw  'an  obftinate 
induration  of  the  whole  breafl:  entirely 
removed,  notwithftanding  it  was  im- 
penetrably hard,  and,  including  all  the 
charafters  of  a fcirrhus  but  the  lan- 
cinating pain,  had  refifted  every  other 
means  of  difperfion.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  was  conftantly  fupplied  with 
the  milk  of  two  milch  afles,  for  it 
made,  except  a little  fruit,  the  whole 
of  her  nutriment.  Indeed,  if  one 
confiders  the  matter  clofely,  the  good 
effefts  of  fuch  a diet,  when  pufhed  to 
this  extent,  arc  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  there  is  certainly  fuch  a principle 
of  renovation  in  theconftitution  of  an 
animal,  that  if  the  caufe  of  an  evil  is 
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once  removed,  there  is  a perpetual 
effort  in  nature  to  reinftate  itfelf,  by 
the  removal  of  the  morbid  effedl:  j and 
of  whatever  kind  the  fault  in  the  habit 
is  which  gives  rife  to  a difeafe,  it  is 
improbable  that  it  fhould  be  fupported 
when  the  whole  food  or  fund  of  ac- 
cretion, confifting  of  fo  foft  and  bland 
a nutriment,  carries  no  principles  of 
acrimony  with  it  into  the  conftitution. 

And  here  I cannot  help  animad- 
verting to  the  very  little  fervice  that 
can  reafonably  be  expe61:ed,  and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  ever  is  experienced  to  arife 
in  this  diforder  of  the  lungs  from 
balfamics,  or  thofe  fubftances  which 
may  have  been  fuppofed  to  pofi'efs  de- 
tergent or  healing  virtues.  Our  ideas 
of  the  efficacy  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the 
refinous  or  tcrebinthinate  tribe  moff 
certainly  took  their  rife  from  the  ef- 
fects 
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fe6ls  they  have  been  obfcrved  chirui*- 
gically  to  produce  upon  wounds  on 
the  furface  or  external  parts  of  the 
body.  But  however  apparently  ufeful 
their  detergent  or  healing  qualities  may 
be  when  a6lually  applied  to  the  furface 
of  ulcers  or  wounds,  that  furgeon 
would  be  thought  furely  to  praclilc 
from  a very  coarfe  analogy,  who  fhould 
attempt  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  the  leg  by 
conveying  his  application  into  the  fto- 
mach ; for,  in  fa(51:,  after  the  medicine 
is  mixed  with  the  aliment  in  the  fto- 
mach,  the  chyle  in  the  guts,  and  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  there  is  as  large 
a fhare  of  it  conveyed  in  the  round  of 
circulation  to  the  extremities  as  to  the 
lungs,  and  perhaps  not  one  jot  of  that 
in  which  its  external  efficacy  confifted 
ever  reaches  either. 

Nor,  unlefs  aclual  experience  con- 
firms 
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firms  the  contrary,  fliould  it  feem  very 
probable  that  antifeptics,  topically 
applied  to  the  lungs,  fhould,  in  this 
mode  of  adminiftration,  be  pofleffed 
ofthefalutary  powers  aferibed  to  them, 
fince  the  reafoning  here  alfo  upon 
which  this  pra6lice  is  founded  does  not 
appear  to  refult  from  a juft  analogy. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  that 
difpofition  to  aftual  rottennefs  which 
is  produced  by  a fea-feurvy ; and  unlefs 
it  can  be  made  appear  that  the  ordi- 
nary caufe  and  procefs  of  putrefadlion 
in  a dead  body  are  the  fame  as  in  the 
parts  of  a living  one  under  a ftate  of 
purulence,  where  the  principle  of  life 
is  concerned  in  the  procefs,  fuch  a 
conclulion  cannot  certainly  be  drawn, 
as  it  is  much  lefs  than  probable  that^ 
the  fame  effe6ls  from  an  application 
fliould  follow  in  fubj€6ls  fo  differently 
circumftanced,  and  between  which 

therefore 
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therefore  no  well-grounded  analogy 
feems  to  fubfift. 

I T might  likewife  be  obferyed  with 
regard  to  the  fpittingof  blood,  fo  fre- 
quent in  thi^  difordered  Hate,  or  other 
tendernefTes  of  the  lungs,  that  in  this 
complaint  alfo,  as  well  as  many  others^ 
we  feem  to  draw  falfe  fpeculative  con- 
fcquences  from  the  effedfs  which  me- 
dicines produce  on  the  palate,  as  well 
as  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 
The  bark,  with  the  addition  of  elixir 
of  vhtriol,  for  inftance,  as  well  as  the 
tribe  of  aftringents,  were  undoubtedly 
firft  recommended  for  an  hccmoptoe, 
from  the  teftimony  the  palate  gave  of 
their  feveral  qualities  j whereas,  were 
they  in  fact  to  pafs  into  the  blood  witli 
thofe  corrugating  powers  unaltered, 
by  which  they  are  cognizable  to  the 
fenfe,  they  would  be  fo  far  from 

anfwering 
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anfvvering  the  end  propofed,  or  pro- 
ducing faliitary  effects,  that  the  ufe  of 
them  would  be  attended  with  mortal 
confequences.  This  an  inje6lion  of  a 
few  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  into  the 
blogd  fufficiently  demon ftrates.  How- 
ever  fafely,  therefore,  this  information 
of  the  fenfe  may  be  trulled  for  their 
fimilar  and  good  effe6ls  upon  the  firfl: 
paifages,  the  ftomach  and  guts,  by  the 
time  that  thofe  medicines,  or  the  fup- 
pofed  virtues  of  them^  reach  the  cir- 
culation, the  original  qualities  which 
they  poflefled,  and  by  which  they  were 
known  to,  and  for  which  they  were 
recommended  by  the  tafte,  are  loff. 
All  this,  however,  though  certainly 
true,  is  notwithftanding  no  proof  that 
the  bark,  with  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  not 
an  efficacious  medicine  for  a fpitting 
of  blood  ; but  it  is  very  certain,  from 
thefe  confiderations,  that  they  do  not 

F produce- 
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produce  their  efFe<5ls  agreeably  to  our 
Ipeculatlve  notions,  or  in  the  manner 
a flyptic  operates  externally,  by  cor- 
rugating and  purfing  up  the  mouth 
of  a ruptured  velTel  in  the  lungs,  but 
by  virtues,  of  whatever  nature  they 
are,  which  thofe  medicines  have  been 

t 

fraciicaUy  found  to  poffefs.  The 
bark,  being  rendered  more  active  and 
efficacious  by  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  mofh 
probably  cures  this  complaint,  by 
taking  off  the  latent  hedtic  fever,  of 
which  the  haemoptoe  is  a fymptom, 
and  upon  which  the  continuance  of  it 
depends. 

With  regard  tothefpecies  of  pul- 
monary phthifis  now  under  confide- 
ration,  the  truth  of  the  matter  feems 
to  be  this,  that  the  difeafe,  though  fo 
very  formidable,  never  becomes,  how- 
ever, certainly  fatal,  till  tlie  morbid 

ft  ate 
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flate  of  the  lungs  is  complicated  with, 
or  produces,  a bad  habit  of  body. 

We  fee,  when  the  juices  of  the  con- 
flitution  are  in  a found  and  unconta- 
minated ftate,  and  the  renovating 
principles  of  nature  aretherefore  a6live 
and  vigorous,  that  in  the  largeft  re- 
cent wounds  Ikin  and  fiefli  are  formed, 
not  by  any  particular  creative  virtues 
in  the  furgeons  applications,  but  from 
certain  powers  of  renafcence  exifling 
in  the  conftitution  ; for  thofe  medi- 
cines will  no  more  produce  thofe  ef- 
fedls  in  a living  fubjecl  with  a certain 
depravity  of  the  habit,  than  they  will 
in  a dead  body.  Accordingly  the 
public  hofpitals  perpetually  afford  us 
inftances  of  the  truth  of  this,  even  in 
large  foul  ulcers,  which,  provided  they 
are  unaccompanied  with  caries,  gene- 
rally heal  of  themfelves  when  patients 
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are  committed  to  the  bed,  and  by 
means  of  an  horizontal  pofture,  the 
leakage  from  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
body  does  not  irritate  the  wounds. 
However,  if  in  thefe  circumftances 
they  do  not  heal,  the  furgeon  cannot 
cure  his  patient  till  the  habit  .of  body 
is  firft  mended. 

Thus,  in  injuries  of  the  lungs,  na- 
ture has  not  left  an  organ  fo  import- 
ant, and  indeed  fo  eflential  to  the  very 
being  of  the  animal,  though  expofed 
to  accidents,  yet  totally  unfurnilhed 
with  the  powers  of  reparation  5 for 
even  here,  where  the  habit  of  body  is 
good,  wounds,  and  confiderable  ones 
too,  are  not  always  mortal,  but  fome- 
times  heal  of  themfelves,  and  not  un- 
frequently  as  cxpeditioufly  as  thofe  on 
the  external  furfaceof  the  body.  This 
we  frequently  fee  in  thofe  who  have  ' 

had 
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had  the  misfortune  to  be  (hot  or  run 
through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  the 
cafe  of  many  other  (lighter  accidents 
from  ruptured  vefTelsi  for  in  a healthy 
fubje6l,  provided  the  great  vefl’els 
efcape,  thofe  accidents  are  feldom 
attended  with  fatal  effedls. 

Remarkable  inffances  of  the 
fpontaneous  cure  of  very  confiderable 
injuries  of  the  lungs  are  fometimes 
feen,  not  only  where  the  injury  is  re- 
ceived in  a (late  of  health,  with  a good 
habit  of  the  body,  and  where  there  is 
an  adlive  difpofition  in  the  conhitu- 
tion  to  remedy  accidental  defe6ls  j but 
we  are  not  without  examples,  where 
very  confiderable  complaints  in  the 
lungs,  which  had  taken  their  rife 
from,  or  at  leaft  during  a fault  in  the 
conditution,  have  however,  upon  a 
falutary  alteration  in  the  habit,  healed 
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of  tliemfelves.  An  extraordinary  cafe 
of  this  fort  I remember  once  to  have 
feen  in  St.  Thomas’s,  in  a patient  of 
Sir  Edward  Wilmott.  Whether  the 
diforder  began  before  his  admiffion,  or 
commenced  during  his  refidence  in  the 
hofpital,  I do  not  now  recollc(5l,  but 
the  man  however  fell  into  a pulmo- 
nary phthifis.  After  fpitting  off  large 
quantities  of  pus,  attended  \vith  a 
heclic  fever  and  colliquative  fweats, 
lie  was  at  laft  reduced  to  fo  weak  and 
emaciated  a ftate,  that  all  probability 
of  phyfical  relief  being  at  an  end,  and 
his  death  daily  expected,  he  ceafed  be- 
ing particularly  attended  to  at  the 
ordinary  vifits  of  the  ward.  The 
man,  however,  lived  on  ; and  at  laff, 
contrary  to  the  expe6lation  of  every 
one,  the  difeafed  feemed  not  only  not 
to  gain  ground,  but  appeared  to  afford 
fome  flight  indications  of  a poflibility 

of 
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of  recovery.  The  purulent  difcharge 
evidently  abated  j his  night  fweats 
were  lefs  profufe;  the  quick  and  pal- 
pitating pulfe  began  to  be  more  quiet 
and  diflindt  j and  fome  little  appetite 
returning,  his  countenance  and  eyes 
feemed  to  promife  fome  hopes  of  re- 
turning life.  Thefe  very  extraordinary 
and  unexpedled  appearances  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  phyfician,  who 
recommended  a diet  fuited  to  his  cir- 
cumftances,  and  advifed  him  to  re- 
move into  the  country.  About  three 
quarters  of  a year  after,  this  very  pa^ 
tient  was  again  admitted  into  the  hof- 
pitalfor  a complaint  in  his  leg,  though 
otherwife  in  perfedi:  health ; and 
during  his  refidence  there,  was  un- 
fortunately feized  with  the  fmall-pox, 
and  died.  As  his  former  cure  had  been 
fo  very  fingular,  the  body  was  opened, 
when  it  appeard  that,  during  his  con- 
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fumptive  complaints,  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  been 
totally  deftroyed,  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  refpiration  had  principally 
been  performed  by  the  left. 

From  thefe,  and  other  inflances  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  we  mu  ft  conclude 
that  nature  has  provided  the  fame 
common  means  for  repairing  acciden- 
tal injuries  and  defe6ls  of  the  lungs, 
and  thofe  of  the  external  and  lefs  im- 
portant parts  of  the  body  ; but  there 
fubfifts,  however,  this  eftential  diffe- 
rence between  them.  Thefe,  when 
complicated  with  a contaminated 
or  bad  habit,  though  they  will  not 
heal,  are  not  therefore  fatal ; but  thofe, 
when  they  do  not  heal,  become  mor- 
tal, becaufe  the  organ  that  is  the  fub- 
' jecl  of  them  is  effential  to  life. 
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With  regard  to  medicines  of  the 
balfamic  clafs,  if  ever  they  become 
really  ufeful,  one  fhould  fuppofe  that 
they  would  be  fo  by  topical  applica- 
tion, i.  e.  by  inhaling  the  virtues  of  ' 
them ; fince  under  this  mode  of  ad- 
miniftration,  their  more  volatile  parts 
are  adfually  applied  to  the  internal 
furface  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
fland  a very  great  chance  at  lead  of 
coming  into  contacl  with  the  difeafed 
part : it  is  polTible  therefore  there  may 
be  inftances,  now  and  then,  where 
the  balfamic  property  of  the  blood  be- 
ing not  deftroyed  by  a bad  habit,  this 
manner  of  application  may  be  ufeful. 

i 

Accordingly,  though  the  inflan- 
ces  are  not  fufiiciently  authenticated, 
we  are  told  that  patients  in  the  above 
circumflances  have  been  fometimes 
recovered  by  inhaling  fmoke  from 

refihous 
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finous  fubflances ; and  indeed  I faw 
myfelf  an  in  (lance  where  there  was 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  a patient 
who  had  fuppurations  in  his  lungs, 
and  fpit  up  large  quantities  of  puru- 
lent matter,  fo  foetid  that  he  became 
naufeous  to  his  neared  friends,  receiv- 
ed great  benefit  from  this  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  vulnerary  virtues  afcribed 
to  this  clafs  of  medicines.  The  patient 
was  ordered  to  fit  in  a very  fmall  room, 
which  was  filled  with  the  fmoke  of 
the  common  rezin,  by  now  and  then 
fprinkling  a little  of  it  upon  a hot  iron, 
and  this  he  continued  to  do  twice  a day 
for  a fortnight.  The  patient  recover- 
ed perfedly.  But  as  this  application 
to  the  lungs  was  made  on  his  removal 
into  the  country,  and  it  was  therefore 
uncertain  how  far  the  change  of  air 
(though  I never  faw  it  produce  fo  re- 
markable an  event)  might  be  indru- 

mental 
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mental  towards  the  recovery ; and  it 
being  bat  a fingle  inftance  alfo,  I do 
not  mean  to  draw  any  certain  conclu- 
iion  from  it. 

H owEVER,  I have  often  thought 
that  upon  no  other  principle  can  the 
good,  and  fometimes  fpeedy  elfedts 
which  confumptlve  people  have  expe- 
rienced from  fea  voyages,'  be  account- 
ed for.  That  change’  of  air  fliould  be 
fometimes  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
lungs,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  confider  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  common  atmofphere,  and  how 
very  different  it  is,  in  different  fitua- 
tions,  from  the  various  exhalations 
peculiar  to  each  foil ; and  we  accord- 
ingly find  thefe  varieties  feverally 
proper  for  different  confdtutions,  un- 
der different  complaints.  There  are 
therefore  undoubtedly  incomprehen- 
6 fible 
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fible  powers  in  animal  nature  by  the 
inftrumentality  of  the  lungs,  that  great 
medium  of  correfpondence  between 
the  animal  ceconomy  and  external  na* 
ture,  to  avail  itfelf  of  thofe  properties 
in  the  air  which  may  be  neceflary  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  conftitution* 
For  this  reafon  moft  certainly  it  is 
that  a journey  to  a diftant  country, 
purfued  through  different  airs,  is 
often  much  more  falutary  than  daily 
rides  of  an  equal  number  of  miles  in 
the  fame  air.  The  great  influence  of 
the  change  of  air  is  in  no  diforder  of 
the  lungs  more  apparent  than  in  the 
whooping  cough,  where  feveral  fuc- 
ceflive  changes  are  neceflary,  and  al- 
mofl:  always  complete  the  cure.  After 
the  patient  has  been  ill  about  a month, 
(for  he  will  receive  little  benefit  till 
the  diforder  is  completely  formed,  and 
at  its  height)  the  advantage  of  the  firfl 

change 
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change  of  air  is  almoft  always  per- 
ceived : but  the  good  effe6fs  of  that 
fingle  change  are  limited  j for  thofe 
peculiarities  belonging  to  it,  which  are 
necefi'ary  to  the  then  difordered  ftate  of 
the  conftitution,  in  a very  few  days 
feem  as  it  were  to  be  exhaufted,  and 
to  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  expected 
from  them}  fo  that  the  cough  is  again 
at  a {land,  and  the  patient  advances 
very  little  farther  towards  recovery. 
But  if,  every  four  or  five  days,  he  is 
removed  into  a different  fituation,  each 
fuccefiive  change  will  be  followed  by 
a very  fenfible  advantage,  and  by  this 
means  a fpeedy  iffue  is  generally  put 
to  the  diforder. 

All  this  is  intelligible  enough,  as 
the  advantages  received  evidently  de- 
pend upon  a real  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  different  fit  na- 
tions } 
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tions;  but  the  good  confequences  of 
which  a lea  voyage  is  frequently  pro- 
ductive, cannot  arife  nom  this  con- 
fideration  ; for  if  it  were  owing  to  the 
one  great  change  from  a land  to  a fea 
air,  refidence  on  a fmall  ifland,  or  the 
extreme  parts  of  our  own,  or  indeed 
a removal  to  any  part  of  the  fea-coadr, 
would  be  attended  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantages, which  is  certainly  not  the 
cafe.  Nor  can  the  good  effecls  of  the 
voyage  arife,  the  influence  of  different 
climates  excepted,  from  a conveyance 
to  different  or  diflant  parts  of  the 
ocean  ; becaufe  the  fea  air  being 
uniform,  the  famenefs  of  its  exhala- 
tions does  not  furnifli  out  the  fame 
variety  of  refources,  fo  neceffary  to  the 
particular  circurnflances  of  a difeafed 
conflitution,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
air  at  land* 


The 
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The  recoveries  which  are  fome- 
times  feen  in  pulmonary  confumpti- 
ons,  by  means  of  fea  voyages,  may 
indeed  be  partly  owing  to  a falutary 
alteration  in  the  conflitution  in  general, 
arifingfrom  the  efFedls  of  a better  and  , 
warmer  climate ; for  a very  confider- 
able  increafe  of  the  general  external 
perfpiration  will  undoubtedly  take  off 
a large  lhare  of  it  from  the  lungs, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequencc,  as  by  the  morbid  condi- 
tion to  which  they  are  reduced,  they  are 
iiot  equal  to  the  talk  of  conveying  from 
the  blood  the  ordinary  fliare  of  that 
excrementitiou's  matter  which  nature 
has  allotted  to  them.  This  therefore, 
by  gradually  rcinflating  the  purity  of 
the  blood  and  juices,  may  again  reftore 
the  renovating  principle,  or,  to  exprefs 
it  chirurgically,  may,  by  altering  the 
habit,  produce  that  difpofition  which 
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is  fo  eflential  to  the  healing  of  wounds 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  However, 
though  this  is  a very  important  confi- 
deration,  I ara  inclined  to  believe,  and 
efpecially  from  the  fometimes  fudden 
effects  of  fea  voyages,  that  the  falutary 
influence  of  climate  is  greatly  affifted 
by  another  circumflance  of  perhaps  no 
lefs  weight,  which  is,  that  on  fhip- 
board  the  patient  lives  in,  and  is  there- 
fore perpetually  inhaling,  night  and 
day,  an  atmolphere  fraught  with  the 
volatile  parts  of  all  the  refinous  and 
tcrebinthinate  fubftances  arifing  from 
the  fiiip  and  its  furniture,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to 
a morbid  Jflate  of  the  luns^s : and  affedl 
them  likewifc,  under  thofe  circum- 
flances,  by  the  bcfl  mode  of  applica- 
tion. 1 his  conflderation  therefore 
coming  in  aid  to,  and  coinciding  with 
the  ialutary  alteration  arifing  in  the 

habit 
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from  the  perfpiratory  influence 
of  a foft  and  warm  climate,  is  perhaps 
the  real  caufe  of  thofe  fudden  and 
happy  changes  attending  fea  voyages  in 
this  fpecies  of  pulrhonary  complaints* 

Before  I quit  this  part  of  my  fub- 
jefl,  as  a fpitting  of  blood  is  a very 
frequent,  and  fometimes  a formidable 
fymptom  attending  this  and  fome  othef 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  I would  beg 
leave  to  add  an  obfervation  or  two  re- 
lating to  it,  and  remark,  that  befides 
oceafional  bleedings  to  flacken  the  vef- 
felsj  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  keeping  the 
frima  vice  open,  and  fometimes  the 
necefTary  dofe  of  a quieting  anodyrie^ 
I know  by  long  experience  there  is  not 
a more  efficacious  remedy  for  thia 
alarming  fymptom  than  half  a drachm 
of  nitre,  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  a glafs  of  water  5 the  coolnefs 

G it 
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it  produces,  and  the  quiet  and  tran* 
quiility  fuperinduced  by  removing  the 
orgazm,  and  that  fretfulnefs  of  blood- 
v/hich,  in  a heclie  fever,  fo  generally 
attends  this  complaint;  being  really 
amazing. 

' There  is  alfo  a circumflance  or  two 
of  very  great  confequence  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  tender  people,  who,  from  a 
hedlic  habit  and  thin  veffels,  are  fub- 
. j.e6l  to  this  alarming  complaint  3 and 
which,  as  my  own  experience  has  made, 
me  particularly  attentive  to  this  difor- 
der,  I cannot  help  mentioning  and 
recommending.  Firlf  then,  I would 
warn  the  patient  againfl  the  mifchie- 
vous  tendency  of  Hooping  much,  as 
in  the  adl  of  buckling  his  flioes,  &c. 
He  fiiould  never  walk,  particularly  up 
Hairs,  quick;  nor,  in  fhort,  exert 
himfelf  in  any  adtion  that  may  have 

an 
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an  apparent  tendency  to  increafe  the 
power  of  the  heart,  or  confiderably 
quicken  the  circulation  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  regulate  all  his  mo- 
tions with  an  equable  and  uniform 
tranquillity. 

There  is  likewlfea  fymptom  which 
frequently  occurs,  and  precedes  the 
rupture  of  a veflel  in  the  lungs,  that 
is  worth  his  particular  attention,  and 
which,  perhaps,  without  it,  might 
efcape  his  notice.  As  thofe  haemorr- 
hages in  an  heclic  habit  have  frequently 
a tendency  in  fome  meafure  critical, 
fo  there  is  of  courfe  fome  little  difor- 
der  excited  in  the  circulation  or  an 
effort  in  the  conftitution,  preceding 
them.  This  difcharge  therefore,  more 
efpecially  in  fpittings  of  blood  that  are 
at  all  periodical,  is  often  forefhewn 
fome  time  before  by  a certain  confu- 

G 2 fion 
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lion  and  indiftindlnefs  of  vifion,  in- 
fomuch  that  obje6ls,  when  looked  at 
ideadily,  do  not  appear  fliarp  and  de- 
fined, Inebriation  is  fometimes  follow- 
M by  the  fame  temporary  effect,  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  fame  caufe  too,, 
which  is  probably  fome  little  ftretch 
of  the  capillary  blood-vefiels  that  ac- 
company the  optic  nerve  in  its  pafTage 
through  the  foramen  to  the  eye.  As 
fooh  as  this  fymptom  is  perceived,, 
ivhich  it  frequently  will  be  if  the 
attention  is  always  alive  to  it,  efpe- 
i:ially  as  we  remarked  in  the  cafe  of  a 
periodical  Hsemoptoe,  it  would  be  ad- 
VifeaBle  to  flacken  the  vefTels,  and  to 
prevent  the  rupture  of  the  blood  from 
the  lungs,  by  letting  it  out  at  the 
arm ; after  which  a dofe  or  two  of 
nitre,  and  fome  gentle  laxative  medi- 
cines, followed  with  about  an  ounce 
4 of 
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of  diacodium  in  the  evening,  will  be 
•extremely  ufeful. 

There  is  another  confideration  alfo 
that  is  defervingof  his  notice.  Coftive- 
nefs,  in  this  diforder,  is  found  to  be 
peculiarly  prejudicial  3 and  indeed  it 
fhould  feem  reafonable  to  fuppofc  that 
it  would  be  fo  from  the  combined 
operation  of  two  caufes,  both  appa- 
rently pernicious.  Firft,  from  that 
fulnefs  of  the  blood-veffels  always  ac- 
companying this  ftate  of  the  confti- 
tution;  and,  fecondly,  from  the  flrain 
upon  them  in  thisdiftended  condition, 
by  the  necelTary  exertion  employed  in 
forcing  off  the  faeces  when  they  are  in 
an  indurated  ftate. 

The  firfl  is  certainly  a confidera- 
tion  of  great  pradlical  confequencej 
but  the  fecond  is,  in  fadt,  not  fo  for- 
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raidable  a circumftance  as  one  fliould 
fuppofe  at  firft  fight : for  if  this  exer- 
tion, or  any  other  force  of  the  kind, 
is  employed  when  the  lungs  are  fome- 
what  inflated,  or  with  the  precaution 
of  what  is  commonly  called  holding 
the  breath,  and  which,  under  thofe 
circumflances,  is  ordinarily  done,  it 
will  in  fome  meafure,  and  during  the 
time  it  lafls,  by  leflening  the  diameter 
of  the  pulmonary  blood-veflels,  pro- 
duce the  efFe6l  of  a temporary  ligature 
on  the  ruptured  one;  for  though, 
when  the  lungs  are  ordinarily  expand- 
ed, the  blood  pafles  mofl:  freely  through 
the  pulmonary  artery,  yet  when  the 
glottis  is  fhut,  and  under  full  infpira- 
tion,  the  abdominal  mufcles,  dia- 
phragm, &c.  prefs  ftrongly  upon,  ahd 
confequently  condenfe  the  imprifoned 
air  in  the  lungs,  as  in  the  a61;  of  vo- 
miting or  forcing  off  the  fa:;ces,  the 

pulmonary 
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pulmonary  vefTels  become  fo  con  fid  e- 
rably  ftreightened  by  the  compreffed 
air  in  the  veficles,  and  the  circum- 
ambient prefliire  on  the  furface  of  the 
lungs  without,  that  kfs  blood  pafTes 
through  them  in  thofe  circumdances 
than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  the 
true  reafon  v/hy  vomits  in  a fpiitum 
Janguinis  are  always  fafe,  and  perhaps 
may  be  partly  the  caufe  too  why  they 
are  fometimes  an  ufeful  remedy. 

Whoever  chufes  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  obfervation, 
may  be  fo  in  its  full  extent,  and  to  a 
demonftration,  by  an  experiment  al- 
ways in  his  power  : for  when  the  lungs 
are  expanded  to  the  utmoft,  if  at  the 
height,  and  as  it  were  the  very  top  of 
a full  infpiration,  the  glottis  is  fuddenly 
fhut,  and  the  lungs  are  flrongly,^  and 

with 
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with  violence,  preffed  upon  by  the 
refpiratory  mufcles,  as  little  or  no 
blood,  under  thofe.circumftances,  then 
pafTes  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
fo  little  or  none  is  returned  through 
the  correfponding  vein  to  the  left  au7 
ricle  of  the  heart,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  circulation  becomes  impeded, 
indeed  almoft  impoflible : accordingly, 
in  a few  fcconds,  the  pulfe  begins  to 
fink,  and  foon  growing  weaker,  and 
at  length  thready,  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  if  the  effort  is  refolutely  perfe- 
yered  in,  at  laft  feems  to  ceafe  5 and 
moff  probably,  were  it  poffible  to  con- 
tinue the  exertion,  would  continue  to 
do  fo.  But  when,  on  opening  the 
glottis,  and  fuffering  the  comprefTed 
air  to  be  difeharged,  the  prefiure  is 
taken  off  from  the  veffels,  by  two  or 
three  violent  efforts  and  palpitations 

of 
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of  the  heart,  the  circulation  re-com-; 
raences.  ^ 

V 

This  prelTure  upon  the  velTels  of 
the  lungs,  by  the  ftrong  and  convul- 
five  action  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration 
on  the  air  confined  in  them,  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
death  in  the  ordinary  execution  of 
hanging.  And  accordingly  Mr. 
Chefelden,  in  his  Anatomy,  page  176, 
remarks,  that  he  hath  found  by  cer- 
tain experiments,  that  death  is  brought 
about,  in  this  melancholy  procefs,  no 
other  way  than  by  the  interruption  of 
the  breath. 

* This  curious  experiment,  though  a certain  and 
JatisfaSlory  one,  is  not,  when  it  is  made  to  its  ut’- 
moft  extent,  divefted  of  all  danger  to  the  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  ; and  therefore  it  Jhculd  not 
too  frequently  repeated,  leaft  it  Jhould  lay  the  foun- 
dation oj  an  ancurifm. 


Thus 
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Thus  much  of  the  mofb  formidable 
difeafe  to  which  that  important  organ, 
the  lungs,  is  fometimes  fubjedl. 

There  are  likewife  other  accidental 
caufes  of  mifchief  to  them,  which, 
though  not  always  attended  with  mor- 
tal confequences,  are  howev^er  produc- 
tive of  very  troublcfome  complaints. 

If  the  lungs  are  not  themfelves 
contaminated  with  difeafe,  yet,  if  the 
cheft,  from  a natural  deformity,  or  by 
any  other  defecl,  is  too  muchflreight- 
ened  to  admit  of  that  free  and  com- 
plete expanfion  of  them  which  is  ne- 
ceflaiy  to  perfecl  refpiration,  the  whole 
quantity  of  perfpirable  matter,  alligned 
by  the  general  oecondmy  of  nature  to 
their  flrare,  is  not  completely  breathed 
off,  and  by  accumulating  produces 
diftreffing  effeds. 

Or,* 
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Or,  if  the  lungs  themfelves  were 
originally  weak  and  flabby,  or  are  be- 
come too  much  relaxed  by  accidental 
weaknefs  or  old  age,  the  leakage 
through  the  pores  of  the  pulmonary 
cells,  from  this  preternatural  defedf, 
becomes  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
quantity  of  tranfuding  lymph,  even 
fuppofing  the  fluid  inoffenfive  in  itfelf, 
and  capable  of  transformation  into 
vapour,  can  be  no  longer  difcharged 
by  the  ordinary  refpiration.  Befides, 
in  this  weak  and  flaccid  flate  of  the 
organ,  an  excrementitious  matter  of 
a groffer  and  pituitous  kind,  and  which 
was  never  intended  by  nature  to  be 
ejedted  by  evaporation,  generally  per- 
vades the  Tides  of  the  pulmonary  cells, 
together  with  the  ordinary  perfpirable 
matter : this,  from  the  nature  of  its 
compofltion,  is  abfolutely  incapable  of 
being  completely  difcharged  by  the 

ufual 
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^2 

jufual  procefs  of  refpiration,  and  there- 
fore remains  in,  and  choaks  up  the 
cells  of  the  lungs,  till  increafing  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  the  thinner  parts 
of  it  being  gradually  exhaled,  the  re- 
mainder becomes  of  a fufficientdenfity 
to  be  forcibly  laid  hold  of  by  a flrong 
current  of  air;  and  then  the  organs 
of  refpiration  being  ftimulated  into  a 
fudden  and  convulfive  effort,  the  glottis 
becomes  fliut,  and  the  imprifoned 
condenfed  air  being  at5led  upon  ftrongly 
by  the  refpiratory  mufcles,  it  rufhes 
forward  with  violence  and  impetuofity 
on  the  fucceeding  openings  of  the 
glottis,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  repeated 
efforts,  carries  off  the  offending  matter 
with  it.  Thus,  in  thofe  circumftances, 
is  nature  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  occafional  preternatural  exertion; 
and  in  this  manner  is  a cough  form- 
ed. 
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My  which  is  to  the  lungs  what  vomit- 
ing is  to  the  fkomach. 

/ 

As  the  ingrefs  of  the  matter  throtigH 
the  weak  and  flaccid  frdes  of  the  Vefi- 
cles  is  as  conftant  as  the  caufe  of  it  is 
permanent,  thofe  occaflonal  difeharges 
become  necefiary;  and  therefore  this 
complaint  is  in  fome  produ^five  of  ail 
habitual  cough  y and  in  others,  wheri 
it  is  to  a great  degree,  of  a conftitu-^ 
tional  and,  humoral  aftlinia. 

This  complaint  feldom  terminates 
in  a confumption,  ar  is  attended  witS 
fatal  effects ; and  it  is  not  uncommori 
for  patients  under  this  diforder  tcv 
lengthen  out,  with  great  care  and  cau- 
tion, a valetudinary  life  to  old  age. 

TiiK  beff  adapted  palliative  remedies 
to  this  defective  refpiration,  after  the 

attentioa 
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attention  that  is  conftantly  neceflary 
to  avoid  occahonal  mifchiefs  from 
taking  cold,  and  a fpare  diet,  feem  to 
be  thofe  that  encourage  external  per- 
ipiration.  Accordingly  a dry  invigo- 
rating air,  in  which  the  diffolving  prin- 
ciple is  a61:ive,  change  of  fituation  from 
a cold  to  a warmer  climate,  gentle  ex- 
ercife  on  horfeback,  warm  cloathing, 
and  guarding  the  feet,  particularly 
againfl:  cold,  are  exceedingly  ufeful. 
And,  from  long  experience,  I cannot 
help  recommending  alfo  what  is  per- 
haps equal  to  them  all,  as  nothing 
better  promotes  perfpiration,  the  falu- 
tary  friftion  arifing  from  a flannel 
waiftcoat  worn  next  to  the  fkin.  As 
one  difeharge  alfo  generally  leflens  an- 
other, it  is  found  neceflary  that  a 
coflive  habit  fliould  be  avoided  by 
the  occafional  ufe  of  fome  gentle 
eccoprotick. 


This 
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This  difcharge  of  pltaita,  and  the 
cough  it  produces,  is  not  however  al- 
ways the  confequence  of  a fault  in  the 
organs  of  refpiration  alone,  but  fre- 
quently arifes  from  a fuperabundance 
of  this  matter  in  the  habit,  owing 
fometimes  to  a cold,  fluggifh,  leuco- 
phlegmatic  conftitution,  and  a vapid 
blood;  or,  what  is  more  frequently 
the  cafe  in  this  as  well  as  many  other 
chronic  mifchiefs,  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing beyond  the  digeftive  powers  of 
the  ftomadi,  and  confequently  more 
than  can  be  affimilated  and  converted 
to  the  piirpofes  of  life;  or,  which  is 
the  fame,  than  is  neceflary  to  fupply 
the  demands  of  nature,  by  recruiting 
the  wafte  occafioned  by  exercife  or 
labour;  in  fhort,  to  too  little  labour, 
Dr  too  much  food.  As  this  error 
therefore  is  frequently  productive,  not 
only  of  the  mifchiefs  more  diredtly 

before 
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before  us,  but  is  often,  I believe  in- 
deed generally,  the  caufe  of  moft  other 
chronic  diforders,  I fliall- rcferve  the 
full  confideration  of  this  fource  of 
difeafe  to  the  lafl  chapter,  where,  as  I 
hope  to  fliew  that  a luxuriant  indul- 
gence of  the  palate  is  attended  with 
many  mifchievous  efFe6ls  to  the  con- 
jfitution,  fo  the  means  of  preventing 
them,  as  far  as  that  caufe  is  concern- 
ed, will  of  courfe  offer  itfelf  to  the 
reader. 

y ^ 

' - - ■ * ^ 


CHAP.  ill. 

^ I 'HOSE  diforders,  upon  which 
i we  have  hithei  to  cui  forily  re- 
marked, have  had  tlieir  origin  from 
fome  defect  either  in  the  organs  of 
refpiration  themfelves,  or  in  the  coh- 

ftitutiono 
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ftitutionf  The  moft  frequent  and 
familiar  diforders,  however  to  which 
the  lungs  are  fubje6l,  and  that  with 
which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, arifes  froni  without j when  both 
the  lungs  and  the  conftitution  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a found  ftate ; and 
that  is  the  veiy  common  accidental 
complaint  of  a cough  from  taking 
cold;  which,  though  the  tender  and 
delicate  are  moft  expofed  to  it>  fcarcely 
any  body  totally  efcapes. 

That  the  lungs  do  In  fa6l  drdina- 
rily  feel  the  ill  effedls  of  an  obftrudlioii 
of  external  perfpiration,  is  too  evident 
to  require  proof ; nor  can  it  be  rea- 
fonably  expe6ted  to  be  otherwife  : for 
though,  as  w'e  remarked  before,  the 
part  of  perlpirable  matter  allotted  to 
them  to  difcharge;  in  the  ordinary 
<Dcconomy  of  nature,  is  confiderably 

H mor« 
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more  • than  that  which  pafTes  off 
through  the  whole  fuperfices  of  the 
fkin,  it  miift,  however,  neceflarily  be, 
that  when  a larger  quantity  prefTes 
upon  them  than  they  were  originally 
calculated  to  tranfmit,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  difcharge  it  in  the  quiet, 
flated,  and  ordinary  way. : 

Tke  caufes  of  fupprelTed  external 
perfpiration  are  fo  numerous,  that  I 
fliall  not  attempt  a particular, fpecifi** 
cation  of  them,  as  fuch  an  enume- 
ration would*  uhnecelfarily  lead  to  a 
length  I would  wifh  to  avoid.  How-^ 
ever,  we  may  certainly  venture  to  fay, 
in  general,  that  this  common  difeafe, 
to  which  almoft  every  body  is  more  or 
lefs  expofed,  is  entailed  upon  us  by 
the' curfe  of- cloathing  ; for  by  the 
great  care  we  take  to  keep  ourfelves 
covered  from'  the  influence  of  the 


air. 
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jlli',  the  fkiti  acquires  fuch  a fenlibility 
to  cold,  that  even  a gentle  breeze  from 
Heavenj  \vhich  in  a ftate  of  nature 
would  breathe  refrefhment,  now  fre- 
quently conveys  to  us  the  arrows  of 
deftruclion. 

I I 

Besides  that,  the  anxious  care  and 
caution  to  which  the  tender  and  vale-» 
tudinary  ordinarily  habituate  them- 
felves,  reduce  the  furface  of  the  body 
?.lmoft  to  the  condition  of  a fenhtive  . 
plant.  Unhappily  tooj  the  very  means 
of  warmth  and  additional  cloathing 
which  are  employed  to  get  rid  of  one 
cold,  generally  become  the  caufe  of, 
as  they  lay  the  foundation  for,  a fubs 
fequent  one. 

Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
conflantly  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the 
3ir,  we  fee  fcarcely  ever  fuffer  incon- 
• ' H 2 venience 
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venience  from  it.  For  this  rcafon  art 
Indian  without  cloaths  at  all,  a wo- 
man in  her  neck  and  arms,  and  any- 
body in  the  face  and  hands,  feldom 
get  cold ; notwithftanding,  in  thofe 
feveral  inftances,  as  the  fkin  muft  un- 
doubtedly be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
originally  the  fame  perceptive  faculty, 
the-  fubfequent  difference  mufl  have 
arifen  from  different  treatment* 

I N order  to  produce  the  mifchiev-' 
ous  effedls  of  fuppreffed  perfpiration, 
experience  fliews  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  the  agency  which  caufes  it  fhould 
be  generally  applied  to,  or  a6f  upon, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  fkin*  A par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  which  has 
been  ufually  covered,  being  by  acci- 
dent, or  forgetfulnefs,  cxpofed  j or  a 
pointed  ftream  of  air,  by  flriking  up- 
on the  neck  or  legs,  in  a warm  room, 

will 
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will  produce  a cough,  or  a difeafed  de^ 
fluxion  upon  the  lungs.  But  it  mufl: 
be  obferved,  that  this  formidable  effedf 
cannot  certainly  be  owing  to  the  mere 
fuppreflion  of  that  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  which 
for  excretion  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the 
part  fo  particularly  expofed,  as  it  can 
by  no  means  be  equal  to  the  fevere 
efFe6ls  fo  frequently  felt  from  it  in  the 
organs  of  refpiration. 

Indeed,  the  firfl:  and  ordinary 
notice  we  commonly  receive  of  a fup- 
prefled  perfpiration,  is  a proof  that  the 
corrugating  a6lion  of  the  cold  flriking 
upon  a part  of  the  body,  is  fufhcient, 
by  a kind  of  general  confent,  to  pro- 
duce its  effe6ts  over  the  whole  of  it ; 
for  if,  as  in  the  inftance  juft  men- 
tioned, the  mifchief  is  brought  on  by 
a partial  ftroke  of  the  air  upon  the  legs 
, H 3 when 
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when  a perfon  in  a warm  room  hap-i 
pens  to  be  expofed  to  a ftream  of  it, 
the  firft  intimation  we  receive  of  the 
invading  mifehief,  though  on  the  ex-* 
tremities  of  the  body,  is  by  the  diftant 
pituitory  membrane  of  the  nofe,  as  it 
frequently  in  a very  few  minutes  (after 
the  diforder  has  firft  been  fhewn  by  a 
fneezing)  produces  the  ordinary  fymp- 
tom  of  a fluffing  of  the  noftrils.  _ This 
fpafmodic  irritation  from  the  dripping 
pituita,  or,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
this  cough  of  the  nafal  pafTage,  and 
the  thickening  of  its  membrane  to  fa 
great  a degree  as  frequently  to  fhut  it 
almoft  entirely,  could  not,  in  the 
former  circumftances,  have  arifen  from 
the  a6lual  application  of  the  cold  to  the 
membranes  of  the  nofe.  It  therefore 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  all  the  parts  deftined 
\o  a particular  fpecies  of  fecretion. 

It 
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j It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  cough,  or 
i at  lead  the  duration  of  it,  fo  frequently 
fucceeding  a general  fuppreffion  of  ex- 
ternal perfpiration  from  a more  exten- 
five  application  of  cold,  does  not  de- 
pend fimply  upon  the  additional  dif- 
charge  into  the  cells  and^  bronchial 
ramifications,  of  juft  fo  much  of  the 
I perfpirable  matter  as,  fuppofing  no 
I fuch  obftrudlion,  would  otherwife  have 
I tranfpired  by  means  of  the  Ikin  j for, 

I 

were  this  the  cafe,  the  cough  would 
continue  no  longer  than  the  lungs 
were  oppreffed  with  this  additional 
burthen.  But  as  the  caufe  of  this 
fupprelfion  is  fudden,  fo  probably  it  is 
only  temporary,  and  on  a removal  of 
thofecircumftances  which  gave  rife  to 
it,  the  perfpiratory  procefs  goes  on 
- in  the  ufual  way  j at  leaft  by  warm 
covering  and  plentiful  fweat,  the 
lungs  would  foon  be  relieved  from  the 

additional 
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N 

additional  quantity  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  with  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  opprefTed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  the  effect  upon  the  fkin,  which  is 
productive  of  the  mifehief,  though  fo 
fudden  and  temporary,  fhall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  cough,  which  will  fome- 
times  harrafs  the  patient  for  a month 
after. 

Though  every  caufe,  therefore,  of 
a fuppreffed  perfpiration,  operating 
upon  a particular  part  of  the  body, 
fhould  be  attended  with  an  immediate 
communication  of  its  effeCts  over  all 
the  external  perfpirative  powers  of  the 
whole  Ikin,  we  may  be  well  affured, 
by'that  forenefs  of  the  breaft  which 
frequentlyattends  the  convulfive  fliocks 
on  the  firft  invafion  of  the  cough,  that 
the  lungs  feel  the  effeCls  of  the  addi- 
tional burthen  thrown  upon  them,  not 
B fimply, 
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pmply  by  the  a6lual  dlfcharge  of  the 
wateria perfpirabtlis  into  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  but  principally  by  its  over-r 
charging  the  fecretpry  organs  of  the 
afpera  arteria,  bronchia,  and  velicles, 
as  well  as  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nofe,  producing  a kind  of  tume- 
fadlion,  or  thickening  of  the  feveral 
parts,  which  for  a tinie  a6lually  fliuts 
up,  almoft  entirely,  the  paflage  of  the 
nofe,  and  provokes,  by  irritation,  or 
an  uneafy  ftimulation  in  the  throat, 
the  perpetual  and  ufelefs  efforts  of 
a petulant  cough  to  difcharge  from  the 
cavities  of  the  lungs  what,  in  the 
very  early  ftate  of  the  diforder,  is  not 
in  facl  lodged  in  them,  and  which, 
firfl  of  all,  ferves  only  to  harrafs  the 
patient  and  injure  the  organ.  For  in 
this  ftate  of  the  obftrudlion,  even  fup- 
pofing  the  ftimulus  not  to  arife  wholly 
from  the  overcharged,  tumid,  and  al- 

mofl 
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mod  inflammatory  flatc  of  the  mem-i' 
branes,  the  matter,  however,  while 
the  remora  lads,  which  drills  from 
them,  is  too  thin  to  be  laid  hold  of 
by  a current  of  airj  which  therefore, 
in  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  cough, 
iifelefily  rudies  out  of  the  lungs  .with- 
out conveying  any  thing  with  it,  or 
producing  any  kind  of  expedVoration, 

Though  the  confequences  of  that 
caufe  which  produces  a hidden  fup- 
prefiion  of  external  perfpiration,  are 
undoubtedly  very  often  produdlive  of 
the  cough  which  we  experience  from 
taking  cold,  I am  far  from  thinking 
that  it  always  takes  its  rife  from  this 
external  agency.  The  application  of 
cold  damp  air  is  mod  certainly  as 
capable  of  producing  an  immediate 
inifchief  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
rcfpiratory  organs,  as  to  the  external 

furface 
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furface  of  the  {kin;  i.  e.  we  are  furely 
capable  of  taking  cold  on  the  lungs, 
on.  the  furface  of  the  body, 

I T is  well  known  that  cold  con-, 
trads  animal  fibres,  infomuch  that 
animals  are  even  reduced  to  lefs  di-* 
nienhon  by  it, 

Extreme  cold  alfo  operates  upon 
the  human  body  as  a fort  of  ftimulus, 
producing  a pricking  fenfation,  which 
is  followed  afterwards  by  a glowing 
heat,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
a fmall  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
parts  expofed  to  it. 

If  therefore  the  effects  of  cold  air 
are  fo  confiderable  upon  the  furface  of 
the  body,  how  much  more  fenlibly 
mufl:  its  effects,  be  felt  by  the  lungs, 

vvhere  it  is  contrafted  by  much  hotter 

blood 
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blood  in  very  thin  vefTels,  and  thofe  in 
immediate  contaft  with  the  infpired 
air  ? We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that 
cold,  by  coRtracling  the  fibres,  and 
cooling  the  blood  too  much  in  thofe 
vclfels  which  are  expofed  to  the  air, 
fliould  fupprefs  fome  of  the  groffer 
parts  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  and 
confequently,  that  many  falts,  which 
would  other  wife  in  a warm  air  be 
gradually  evaporated,  fhould  then  be 
retained.  From  hence,  and  the  ob- 
ftruclion  to  the  free  difcharge  of  the 
mucus  from  thofe  glands  with  which 
the  afpera  arteria  is  fo  thickly  diflemi- 
nated,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  whole  pituitary  membrane  be- 
comes thickened,  dry,  and  in  fome 
meafure  inflamed.  That  this  is  the 
real  flate  of  the  internal  furface  of  the 
refpiratory  organs  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a cold,  while  the  remora  lafts, 

and 
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and  before  the  glands  have  unloaded 

I 

themfclves  by  leaking  off  the  obftruiSled 
mufcus,  we  may  be  very  fure  from  the 
a6tual  pain  and  forenefs  which,  on  the 
firft  notice  of  the  diforder,  the  cough 
occalions  through  the  whole  wind- 
pipe and  breaft. 

This  injury  very  frequently  happens 
when,  after  having  fat  fome  time  in  a 
room  where,  either  by  a large  fire  or  a 
great  deal  of  company,  the  furface  of 
the  lungs  has  been  accuftomed  to  a 
foft  warm  air,  a perfon  expofes  him- 
felf,  ongoing  out  of  it,  to  a cold  biting 
atmofphere,  and  more  particularly  fo 
when  it  is  loaded  with  cold  vapour. 
If,  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  pre- 
caution is  not  taken  of  putting  a hand- 
kerchief before  the  mouth  and  nollrils, 
that  the  air,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
meliorated  or  warmed  before  it  enters 

the 
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the  lungs,  may  alfo  be  as  it  were 
ftrained  from  the  humid  vapour  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  the  pernicious  coil- 
fequences  of  the  fudden  change  are 
generally  felt  upon  the  breaft* 

t 

We  have  a demonftrative  prodf  that 
the  lungs  may  in  this  manner  catch 
cold,  or  that  damp  cold  air  is  capable 
of  producing  thofe  immediate  mifehiefs 
in  the  organs  of  refpiration,  from  the 
effefts  attending  the  improper  ufe  of 
the  Inhaler,  which  I am  about  to  de- 
feribe  and  recommend  for  the  cure  of 
this  cough  j for  if,  out  of  curiofityi 
any  trial  of  the  machine  is  inadver- 
tently made  v/ith  cold  inftead  of  hot 
Water,  the  air  which  enters  the  lungs, 
by  pairing  through  the  water,  acquires 
fuch  a coldnefs,-  and  is  fo  loaded  with 
vapour,  that  an  experiment  of  a few 
minutes  will  feldom  fail  to  produce  a 

fever© 
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fevere  cold  in  the  lungs,  and  a very 
troublefome  cough  in  confequence  of 

But  whether  this  fpecies  of  injury 
to  the  lungs  is  always  the  efFe6t  of 
fupprefFed  external  perfpiration,  either 
partially  or  generally  produced,  01% 
what  is  much  more  probable,  fome- 
times  owing  to  the  immediate  a6lion 
of  a cold  damp  air  on  the  pituitary 
membrane  that  lines  the  furfaces  of 
the  refpiratory  organs,  the  cough  that 
is  the  confequence  of  either  is  precifely 
that  to  which  the  remedy  I now  pro- 
pofe  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for 
w^hich,  in  its  recent  ftate,  it  is  an  expe^ 
ditious  and  infallible  cure. 

* I have  known  feveral  people  of  delicate  confii-. 
tutlonSy  and  tender  lungs,  get  fevere  colds  by  incau~ 
tioufy  reading  a damp  neivs-paper. 


The 
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T HE  tickling  uneafy  fenfation  which? 
produces  thofe  inefFediual  efforts,  ordi-> 
narily  comes  on  within  a few  hours; 
after  the  cold  is  taken ; and  this; 
fpecies  of  cough  is  diflinguifhed  by  a. 
' forenefs  quite  through  the  afpera  arte- 
ria,  extending  fometimes  to  the  lungs 
themfelves  but  is  more  particularly 
felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wdndpipe, 
about  the  jundlion  of  the  clavicles. 
This  fymptom  is,  when  the  feizure  is 
fevere,  fometimes  very  diftreffing ; in- 
fomuch  that,  in  the  a6l  of  coughingi 
the  internal  furface  of  the  organ  is  fo 
tender,  that  it  feems,  as  it  were,  to 
be  harrowed  up,  and  even  ftripped  off 
by  the  agitation; 

t « 

In  what  rrianner  this  remedy  |5ro” 
duces  its  falutary  and  hidden  effedls^ 

1 fhall  not  attempt  to  inveftigate.  My 
defign  is,  principally,  pradical  infor- 
mation. 
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hiation.  Yet  I cannot  help  juft  ob- 
ferving,  that  if  relaxing  and  cafing 
the  parts  which  are  overcharged,  and 
confequently  a refolution  of  the  ob- 
ftru61:ions  formed  in  them,  is  likely  to 
remove  the  inflamed  and  thickened 
ft'ate  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and 
the  confequent  irritation  produced 
from  this  difeafed  ftate  of  it,  no  pro- 
cefs  feems  better  calculated  for  the 
purpofe. 

Indeed,  it  was  from  a corivi61:ion 
that  the  Catarrhous  Cough  arofe  frond 
fome  degree  of  actual  inflammation  ill 
the  pituitary  lining  of  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  that  the  idea  of  this  fpecies 
of  cure  was  firft  fuggeftcd^  for  if  the 
diforder  of  the  membrane  is  only  the 
efFe6ls  of  a caufe  which  is  topical, 
hidden,  and  temporary,  it  becomes 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a well- 
* I adapted 
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adapted  local  remedy  would  be  pro- 
d'uftive  of  the  fame  good  confequences^ 

this  as  in  any  other  fpecies  of  in- 
flammations. In  this  view,  the  twa 
great  indications  would  be,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  poflible  the  irritation  arif- 
ing  from  the  convulfive  fhocks  of  the 
cough  on  the  inflamed  parts,  and  to 
remove  the  inflammation  itfelf  by  fuch 
emollient  applications  as  could  con- 
veniently be  adminiflered  to  them. 

Those  intentio'iis  arc  thoroughly 
anfwercd  by  opium,  and  by  inhaling 
warm  fleams  into  the  lungs  ^ for  by 
tho  firfl,  the  internal  furface  of  the' 
afperaarteria  and  bronchicsare,  during 
the  effedl  of  the  medicine,  rendered  in 
a great  mcafure  infenfible  to- the  mif- 
chievous  irration,.  to  which  they 
would  otherwife  be  fubjcdl  j and  the- 
application  of  the  warm  vapour,  under 
I the 
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the  protecllon  of  the  opiate,  by  a6ling 
like  a fotus,  and  in  oppofition  to  the 
very  caufe  by  \vhich  the  diforder  wa^ 
produced,  refolves  the  inflammation, 
by  unloading  the  turgid  capillaries  of 
the  pituitary  membrane. 

Whether  this  reafonihg'be  ad- 
mitted or  not,  the  fa6l  is  pad'  difpute; 
that  the  conjoined  powers  of  thofe 
agencies  are  a fure,  and,  in  general,  an 
immediate  cure.  But  in  order  to  ex- 
perience the  certain  advantages  of  this 
remedy,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that 
the  fpecies  of  cdugh  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  calculated  fliould  be  exactly 
afeertained,  but  it  is  alfo  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  eflential  to  the  fure  and  fpeedy 
effedl  of  it,  that  tile  remedy  fliould  be 
applied  as  foon  as  poflible  after  the 
invafion  of  the  diforder.  If,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  cold  is  caught  in  any  part 

I 2 . of 
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of  one  day,  the  procefs  fliould  not  be 
delayed  longer  than  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day,  or  at  moft  that  of  the  fac- 
ceeding  one  j for  though  its  effedts  are 
not  fo  much  confined  as  to  be  ufelefs 
at  a greater  diftance  of  time,  yet  when 
the  mifchief  the  lungs  have  received 
has  been  confirmed  by  time,  and  the 
inflammatory  tendency  is  pofTibly  in- 
creafed  and  aggravated  by  the  deter- 
mination of  any  floating  acrimony  in 
the  habit  to  the  injured  parts,  which, 
under  thofe  circumftances,  is  generally 
the  cafe,  the  cure  will  not  be  fo  fud- 
den  5 but  it  will  be  then  fometimes 
necefiary  to  repeat  both  opiate  and 
inhaler  the  fucceeding  morning,  when 
the  effe6ls  of  the  former  dofe  are  ex- 
haufted,  which  is  ufually  about  eight 
or  ten  hours  after.  In  this  cafe,  the 
greaiefl:  part  of  the  fame  day  fiiould 
be  fpent  in  bed  j and  the  patient  may 

be 
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be  aflured  that  his  perfeverance  will  be 
rewarded  with  eafe  and  comfort  the 
fucceeding  night,  and  fubfequently, 
if  the  remedy  has  not  been  too  long 
delayed,  with  almoft  a certain  cure  of 
his  diforder.  So  likewife,  if  the  firft 
attack  is  uncommonly  fevere,  and  the 
injury  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs  have 
received  is  very  confiderable  and  dif- 
trelling,  more  efpecially  if  the  remedy 
has  been  delayed  till  the  fecond  night 
after  the  feizure,  a repetition  of  the 
medicine  will  be  fometimes  equally 
neceflary,  and  be  ufually  attended 
with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

. But  when  the  Inhaler  is  ufed  in  the 

very  recent  and  ordinary  ftate  of  the 

cough,  viz.  the  evening  of  the  attack, 

the  patient  is  fare  of  being  furprifed 

with  an  immediate  cure ; fo  fudden 

» ^ 

indeed,  that  it  is  more  than  probable 

I 3 h'e 
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he  will  cough  no  more,  except  once 
or  twice  perhaps  the  fucceeding  morn- 
ing, to  difcharge  what  is  drilled  into 
the  branches  of  the  bronchiae,  and 
which,  as  the  thinner  parts  have  dur- 
ing the  night  evaporated,  is  eafily,  and 
with  a very  gentle  effort,  fpit  off  in  a 
concodled  flate. 

Indeed  the  effedf  of  this  remedy 
is  fo  very  fudden  and  certain,  when 
ufed  the  fame  day  the  cold  is  con- 
tra6led,  that  it  was  with  'difhculty, 
and  not  till  after  feveral  trials,  that  I 
could  myfelf  credit  the  reality  of  the 
cure.  As  I have  all  my  life,  from 
tender  lungs,  had  a propenfity,  on 
taking  cold,  to  a cough  of  this  fort, 
(which,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  it, 
ufed  to  harrafs  me  for  three  weeks  or 
a month,  an^  fometimes  much  longer) 
I was  myfelf  the  firfl  fubjefl  of  the 

experiment. 
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experiment.  The  night  the  remedy 
was  firfl  ufed  was  pafTed  without  the 
] lead  tendency  to  cough ; and  the  next 
morning,  by  one  or  two  very  gentPe 
i efforts,  a fmall  quantity  of  concocted 
matter  was  difeharged,  without  the 
lead:  difpofition  to  cough  afterwards ; 
notwithflailding  which,  I could  not  be 
perfuaded  the  whole  fucceeding  day 
that  the  cough  was  radically  cured, 
and  accordingly,  was  in  conflant  ex- 
pectation of  its  return.  However,  it 
did  not  return,  nor  has  it  ever  done  fo 
in  a Tingle  inftance  out  of  the  great 
numbers  that  have  been  cured  by  vhis 
remedy,  where  the  application  was 
made  immediately  after  the  feizure. 

After  trying  the  effects  of  various 
pedtoral  ingredients,  I found  the  va- 
pour of  none  of  them  fo  inoffenfive 
and  grateful  to  the  lungs  as  that  from 

fimple 
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iimple  warm  water.  This  part  of  th,c 
cure  therefore  feems  to  be  nothing 
but  the  confequence  of  foft  and  Rid- 
den relaxation  from  mere  warmth  an,d 
moifture 

Before  I enter  upon  the  diredtions 
for  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  cough, 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  give  a general 
defcription  of  the  Inhaler;  a more 
particular  account  of  which,  accorn- 
panied  with  a drawing  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  workman,  is  added  at  the 
^nd  of  this  chapter. 

The  body  of  the  Inftrument  holds 
about  a pint ; and  the  handle,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow. 
There  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  veflel, 

* I have  fince  found  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
fvater  moft  proper  ; which  Jhould  nearly  boil  when 
put  into  the  Inhaler, 

5 
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^here  it  is  foldered  to  the  handle,  a 
hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three 
others  on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle, 
the  water,  when  it  is  poured  into  the 
Inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a 
flexible  tube,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  is  fixed,  with  a mouth -piece  of 
wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover 
there  is  a valve  fixed,  which  opens  and 
fhuts  the  communication  between  the 
upper  and  internal  part  of  the  Inhaler 
and  the  external  air,  for  a purpofe 
which  fliall  be  prefently  explained. 

When  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  in  the  act  of  infplra- 
tion,  the  air  rufhes  into  the  handle, 
and  up  through  the  body  of  w^arm 
w^ater,  and  the  lungs  become,  confe- 
quently,  filled  with  hot  vapour.  In 
expiration,  the  mouth  being  fliil  fixed 

to 
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to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together  with 
the  fleam  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  Inhaler,  is  forced  up  through 
the  valve  in  the  cover.  In  this  manner 
therefore  the  whole  a6l  of  refpiration 
is  performed  through  the  Inhaler, 
without  the  neceffity,  in  the  aS:  of 
expiration,  of  cither  breathing  through 
the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth.  The  ufe  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  inflrument  will  be  fliewu 
hereafter. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  we 
fnall  proceed  to  the  ufe' of  this  appa- 
ratus, after  once  more  repeating  the 
caution  of  not  trying  the  experiment 
on  the  Inhaler  with  cold  water,  as  it 
will  certainly  produce  the  complaint 
for  which  it  is  here  propofed  as  a rcr 
medv, 

« j 

In 
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I N the  evening,  a little  before  bed- 
time, the  patient,  if  of  adult  age, 'is 
to  take  three  drachms,  or  as  many  tea 
fpoonfuls  of  Elixir  Paregoricum,  in  a 
glafs  of  water : if  the  fubjedl:  is  young- 
er, for  inftance  under  five  years  old, 
one  tea  fpoonful  5 or  within  that  and 
ten  years,  two.  [Each  tea  ipoonful 
contains  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  quar- 
ter of  a grain  of  opium.]  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after,  the  patient 
fhould  go  to  bed,  and  being  covered 
warm,  the  Inhaler  three  parts  filled 
with  water  nearly  boiling,  (which  from 
the  coldnefs  of  the  metal,  andthetime 
it  ordinarily  takes  before  it  is  ufed  by 
the  patient,  will  be  of  a proper  degree 
of  v/armth)  and  being  wrapped  up  in 
a napkin,  but  fo  that  the  valve  in  the 
cover  is  not  obftrudled  by  it,  is  to  he 
placed  at  the  arm-pit,  and  the  bed- 
^loaths  being  drawn  up  and  over  it 

clofe 
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clofe  to  the  throat,  the  tube  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  patient 
fliould  infpire  and  expire  through  it 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour. 

It  is  very  evident,  as  the  whole  act 
of  refpiration  is  performed  through 
the  machine,  that  in  infpiration  the 
lungs  w'ill  be  filled  with  air  which  will 
be  hot,  and  loaded  with  vapour,  by 
pafiing  through  the  body  of  water ; 
and  in  expiration,  all  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  lungs  will,  by  mixing 
with  the  fteam  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  be  forced  through  the  valve  in 
the  cover,  and  fettle  on  the  furface  of 
the  body  under  the  bedrcloaths. 

The  great  ufe  of  this  particular 
conflru(!d:ion  of  the  Inhaler  is  this. 
Firft,  as  there  is  no  neceffily,  at  the 
end  of  every  infpiration,  to  remove  the 

tube 
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tube  from  the  mouth,  in  order  to  ex- 
pire from  the  lungs  the  vapour  which 
had  been  received  into  them,  this  ma- 
chine may  therefore  be  ufed  with  as 
much  eafe  by  children  as  elder  people. 
And,  fecondly,  as  a feverifh  habit  fre- 
quently accompanies  the  diforder,  the 
valve  in  that  refpeft  alfo  is  of  the  ut-^ 
mod:  importance  j for  a fweat,  or  at 
lead  a free  perfpiration,  not  only  re^ 
lieves  the  patient  from  the  reftlefs 
anxiety  of  a hot,  dry,  and  fometimes 
parched  fkin,  but  is  alfo,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  eligible  evacuation  for  re- 
moving the  fever  ; and  it  will  be  ge- 
nerally found  that,  after  the  Inhaler  fo 
conftru61:ed  hath  been  ufed  a few  mi- 
nutes, the  warm  vapour  under  the 
cloaths  will,  by  fettling  upon  the 
trunk,  produce  a fweat,  which  will 
gradually  extend  itfelf  to  the  legs  and 
feet. 
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In  acatarrhous  fever,  or  any  fever- 
ifh  habit  attending  this  cough,  it 
would  be  pi'oper  to  take  a draught  of 
warm  thin  whey^a  few  minutes  before 
the  Inhaler  is  ufed  ; and  after  the  pro- 
cefs  is  over,  the  fweat  which  it  has 
produced  may  he  continued  by  occa- 
lional  fmall  draughts  of  weak  warm 
whey,  or  barley  water.  The  fweating 
is  by  no  means  fo  necelTary  to  the  cure 
of  the  Catarrhous  Cough,  as  that  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Inhaler  againft  that  com- 
plaint at  all  depends  upon  itj  yet  I 
cannot  help  once  more  remarking,’ 
that  when  this  diforder  happens  to  be 
accompanied  with  a feverifli  habit,  the 
advantages  of  this  particular  conlfruc- 
tion  will  be  very  important. 

After  this  refpiratory  procefs  is 
over,  the  patient  ufually  palTes  the 
night  without  the  leafl  interruption 

from 
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i from  the  cough,  and  feels  no  farther 
moleftation  from  it  than,  as  I obferved 
' before,  once  or  twice  in  the  morning 
; to  throw  oft'  the  trifling  leakage  which, 
nnperceived,  had  dripped  into  the 
bronchiae  and  veficles  during  the  night; 
the  thinner  parts  of  which  being  eva- 
porated, what  remains  is  foon  'got  rid 
of  with  a very  gentle  eftbrt. 

' I CANNOT,  however,  take  leave  of 
^ this  part  of  ray  fubje6l,  without  point- 
edly obferving',  that  if  the  patient 
means  not  to  be  difappointed  by  my 
afllirances  or  his  own  expe6lations,  it 
is  elTentially  necefiary  that  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  with  regard  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  ufmg  this  procefs, 
(houid  be  ftri6lly  attended  to.  I will 
beg  therefore  once  more  to  repeat. 


FtRS  T, 
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‘ First,  That  as  tender  valetudinary 
people  are  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  firft  notices  of  the  diforderi 
the  remedy  muff,  or  ought  to  be, 
ufed  the  fame  evening,  which  will,  in 
an  ordinary  feizure,  be  attended  with 
an  immediate  cure ; but  if  the  fore- 
nefs  of  the  refpiratory  organs,  or  the 
petulance  of  the  cough,  Ihew  the  cold 
which  has  been  contracted  to  have 
been  very  fevere,  the  Inhaler,  without 
the  opiate,  fliould  be  again  repeated 
for  the  fame  time  the  next  morning. 

Secondly,  If  theufeofthe  Inhaler,^ 
6cc.  is  delayed  till  the  fecond  night, 
it  will  be  always  right  to  repeat  it  again 
the  next  morning  without  the  opiate^ 
but  with  it  if  the  feizure  has  been 
violent,  • 
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And,  laftly,  If  the  cough  is  of  fome 
"days  ftanding,  it  will  be  always  ne- 
cefTary  to  employ  both  parts  of  the 
procefs  at  night  and  the  fucceeding 
morning,  as  the  firft  fimple  inflamma- 
tory mifchief  is  now  molt  probably 
aggravated  by  an  additional  one  of  a 
chronic  tendency, 

I SHALL  conclude  this  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  if  through  the  want  of 
a timely  application,  or  a total  negle6l 
of  this  or  any  other  remedy,  the  cough 
fhould  continue  to  harrafs  the  patient, 
it  is,  particularly  in  delicate  and  ten- 
der conftitutions,  of  the  utmofl:  con- 
fequence  to  attempt  the  removal  of  it 
as  foon  as  poflible,  before  any  floatr 
ing  acrimony  in  theconflitution  (from 
the  perpetual  irritation)  receives  an 
habitual  determination  to  an  organ  fo 
eflential  to  life  as  the  lungs. 

K U 
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If  the  patient  expectorates  with  eafb 
and  freedom  a thick  and  well-digefted 
inoffenfive  phlegm,  there  is  generally 
but  little  doubt  of  his  fpitting  off  the 
diforder,  with  common  care,  in  a few 
days  s and  till  that  is  accomplifhed,  a 
proper  dofe  of  Elixir  Paregoricum  for 
a few  fucceffive  nights  will  be  found 
very  ufeful  in  fupprefling  the  fatiguing 
irritation  and  ineffe6tual  cough,  ocea- 
lioned  by  a matter  which,  dripping  in 
the  early  ftate  of  the  difeafe  into  the 
bronchiae  during  the  night,  is  com- 
monly at  that  time  too  thin  to  be  dif- 
charged  by  thofe  convulfive  efforts. 

If,  however,  notwithftanding  a free 
and  copious  expectoration,  the  cough 
fhouldftill  continue,  and  the  difcharge, 
inftead  of  removing  the  complaint, 
Ihould,  itfelf,  by  becoming  a difeafe, 
be  a greater  expence  than  the  confti- 

twtion 
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tut’ion  can  well  lupport,  it  is  poffible 
that  a tender  patient  may  fpit  otF  his 
life  through  a w^eak,  relaxed  pair  of 
lungs,  without  the  leall  appearance  of 
purulence,  or  any  fufpicion  of  fup- 
puration.  In  thofe  circumftances, 
befides,  as  was  mentioned  before,  in- 
creafing  the  general  perfpiration  by  the 
falutary  fiittion  of  a flannel  waiftcoat, 
change  of  fituation,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  long  journies  on  horfeback,  con- 
ducted as  much  as  poffible  through  a 
: thin,  fliarp,  dry  air,  will  fcldom  fail  of 
removing  the  complaint. 

! But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  cough 
I fliould,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  pe- 
' tulant  and  fatiguing  to  the  breaffi,  con- 
tin  ue  dry,  bulky,  and  without  expec- 
toration ; provided  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  that  no  tubercles  are  forming,  of 
yet  actually  fgfmed,  there  net  pef- 
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haps  a more  efficacious  remedy  for  it 
than  half  a drachm  of  ^um  ammoni- 
acum,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
atbed-tmie,  and  occafionally  repeated. 
This  excellent  remedy  Sir  John  Pringle 
did  me  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
me,  and  1 have  accordingly  found  it, 
in  a great  many  inftances,  amazingly 
fuccefsful,  and  generally  very  expedi- 
tioufly  fo  ; for  it  feldom  fails  to  jiro- 
duce  an  expectoration,  and  to  abate 
tlie  didreffing  fatigue  of  the  cough. 
In  thoie  circumftances  1 have  hkewife 
found  the  common  remedy  of  3fs  or 
3ij  of  B^df.  Sulph  Anifat.  taken  twice 
a day,  in  a little  powdered  lugar,  or 
any  other  vehicle,  a very  efficacious 
one.  I have  alfo,  many  times,  known 
a falutary  revulficn  made  from  the 
lungs  by  the  fnnple  application  of  a 
large  plailter,  about  five  or  fix  inches 

diameter. 
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diameter,  of  PixBurgund.  between  the 
fhoulders  ; for  the  perfpirable  matter, 
which  is  locked  up  under  it,  becomes 
fo  lharp  and  acrid,  that  in  a few  days 
it  feldom  fails  to  produce  a very  con- 
fiderable  itching,  fome  little  tendency 
to  inflammation,  and,  very  frequently, 
a great  number  of  boils.  This  ap- 
plication Ihould  be  continued  (the 
plaifter  being  occafionally  changed) 
for  three  weeks,  or  a month,  or 
longer,  if  the  complaint  is  not  fo  foon 
removed. 

< And  here  I cannot  help  obferving, 
that  though  feemingly  a trifle,  it  is, 

. however,  by  no  means  a ufelefs  cau- 
! tion  to  the  tender  patient,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  his  fhoulders  in  bed,  and  during 
the  night  to  the  cold}  but  when  he 
lies  down  to  take  care  they  are  kept 
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warm  by  drawing  the  bed-cloaths  up 
clofe  to  his  back  and  neck. 

If,  however,  notwithftanding  thefc 
and  other  means,  the  cough,  conti- 
nuing dry  or  unattended  with  a pro- 
per expedloration,  Ihould  perfevere  in 
harrafling  the  patient  > if,  at  laft,  it 
ftiould  produce,  together  with  a fore- 
nefs,  fiiooting  pains  through  thebreaft 
and  between  the  (houMers,  attended 
alfo  with  fhortnefs  of  the  breath  •,  and, 
if  added  to  this,  flufhes  of  the  cheeks 
after  meals,  fcalding  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a hedtic, 
fhould  accompany  the  diforder,  there 
is  certainly  no  time  to  be  loft,  as  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  appreliend  that 
fome  acrimony  in  the  habit  is  deter- 
mined to  the  tender  fubftance  of  the 
lungs  5 and  that,  confequently,  tuber- 
cular fuppurations  will  follow.  In 
z this 
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Explanation  of  the  PLATE. 

FIG.  I. 

Inhaler,  as  it  appears  when  fitted  fdf 
ufe  i except  that  the  Grating  (a),  which 
then  ought  to  cover  the  hole,  is  now  turned 
back,  to  fhew  the  opening  into  the  Valve* 

F I G.  II* 

A Section  of  the  Cover  j In  which  is 

% 

fhewn  the  conftruilion  of  the  Cork  Valve  [b)  ^ 
and  alfo  the  conical  part  (r),  into  which  the 
flexible  Tube  {d)  is  fixed* 

When  the  Inhaler,  which  holds  about  a 
pint,  after  being  three  parts  filled  with  hofi 
water,  is  fixed  at  the  arm-pit  under  the  bed- 
cloaths,  the  end  of  the  Tube  (#)  is  to  be  ap- 
plied 
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|)lied  to  the  mouth  ; the  air,  in  tlie  a£l  of 
Jnfpiration,  then  rufhes  into  the  Apertures  {/)•> 
pnd  pafTing  through  the  hollow  handle,  and 
afterwards  into  a hole  in  the  lower  part  where 
it  is  foldered  to  the  body,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  reprefepted,  it  rifes  through  the  hot  water, 
pnd  is  received  into  the  lungs,  impregnated 
with  vapour.  In  expiration,  the  contents  of 
the  lungs  are  difeharged  upon  the  furface  of 
the  water  j and  inftead  of  forcing  the  water 
back  through  the  hollow  handle,  the  air  efcapes 
by  lifting  the  round  light  Cork  Valve  [b], 
fo  as  to  fettle  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
under  the  bed-cloaths, 

Thus  the  whole  a^  of  r?fpiration  is  per- 
formed, without  ever  removing  the  inftrument 
from  the  mouth. 

The  flexible  part  of  the  Tube  {d)  is  about 
fix  inches  long,  fitted  with  a wooden  mouth- 
piece (^’)  at  one  end,  and  a part  (g)  of  the 
fame  materials  at  the  other,  to  be  received  into 
the  Cone  (r)  on  the  cover.  This  flexible 
^ube  is  made  by  winding  a long  flip  of  filk 

oil-fkin 
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oil-fkin  over  a fpiral  brafs  wire.  This  fliould 
be  then  covered  with  one  of  the  fame  fize,  of 
thin  lilk,  and  both  be  fecurcd  by  ftrong  fewing 
filk  wound  fpirally  round  them.  Some  length 
and  degree  of  flexibility  is  necelTary  to  this 
Tube,  for  the  fake  of  a convenient  accommo- 
dation to  the  mouth  when  the  head  is  laid  on 
the  pillow, 

’ Care  fhould  be  taken  by  the  workman, 
that  the  cover  fhould  be  made  fo  as  to  fit  very 
exactly;  or,  if  it  does  not  do  fo,  the  defeat 
fhould  be  remedied  by  winding  a piece  of  cotton 
wick,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  round  the  rim 

underneath  the  cover,  fo  as  to  make  it  air- 

% 

tight.  The  Cork,  likewife,  which  forms  the 
Valve,  fhould  be  made,  for  the  above  reafon, 
as  round  as  poffible. ' It  is  alfo  neceflary  to 
remark,  that  the  area  of  the  holes,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle,  taken  together  ; the 
fize  of  the  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  handle, 
which  opens  into  the  Inhaler  ; the  opening  of 
the  conical  Valve  itfelf ; and  that  in  the  mouth-  ' 
piece,  as  well  as  the  cavity  or  infide  of  the 
flexible  Tube,  fliould  be  all  equally  large,  and 

of 
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of  fucli  dimenfions,  as  to  equal  the  Ute  of  both 
noftrils  taken  together:  in  fhort,  they  flioulJ 
be,  feverally,  fo  large,  as  not  only  not  to  ob- 
ftrutSl:  each  other,  but  that  refpiration  may  be 
performed  through  them  with  no  more  labour 
than  is  exerted  in  ordinary  breathing. 

N.  B.  It  is  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  dare 
fhould  be  taken,  when  the  Inhaler  is  in  ufe, 
that  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air  through 
the  holes  on  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  thofe 
in  the  grating  on  the  cover,  fhould  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  bed-cloaths. 
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this  critical  and  dangerous  fituatioh, 
i think  I can  venture  to  fay  from  long 
experience,  that,  accompanied  with, 
change  of  air  and  occafional  bleedings, 
the  patient  will  find  his  greateft  fecu- 
rity  in  a drairi  from  a large  fcapulary 
iffuc,  affifted  by  a diet  of  affes  milk 
and  vegetables  *i 

* Vide  page  57» 
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C H A P.  IV.  . 

On  the  V IS  V I T JEj  Jo  far  as  it  is 
. concerned  in  preferving  or  re-injlating 
the  Health  of  an  Animal, 

IN  the  moft  perfe6l  piece  of  mecha- 
nifin  that  was  ever  contrived  by 
man,  the  utmoft  expedlation  of  the 
mechanic  has  always  been  confined  to 
the  hopes  that,  by  the  agency  of 
fome  mode  of  power,  his  machine 
might  continue  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  its  intention,  ’till  difabled  by  a 
gradual  wear  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  confl:ru6led,  a period 
Ihould  be  at  1 aft  put  to  the  effects  of 
his  Ikill. 


We 
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W E never  find  in  the  befi;  defigned, 
and  moft  complicated  refult  of  human 
w^orkmanfhip,  even  an  attempt  to  im- 
part to  it  any  principle,  or  provifion, 
for  fupplying  in  the  conflituent  parts 
the  confequences  of  ..that  wade  and 
wear,  which  mud  be  the  necedary  ef- 
fcdl  of  continued  motion. 

Besides  this  principle  of  imperfec- 
tion, every  produdlion  of  art  is  equally 
unprovided  alfo  with  the  means  of 
repairing  any  injury  it  may  differ,  ei- 
ther from  external  violence,  or  the 
internal  accidents  to  which  it  is  always 
fubjeft,  from  the  unavoidable  imper- 
fedlion  of  materials  3 and  either  of 
thofe  events  is  capable  of  defeating  the 
defign  and  labour  of  the  inventor; 
for,  if  once  its  motion  is  dedroyed, 
though  by  the  mod  trifling  defedf,  the 
confequcnce  becomes  as  permanent  as 

the 
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the  caufc,  and  the  machine  is  rendeir- 
ed  ufclefs. 

It  is  the  union  o£  thofe  important 
refources  of fupply  and  renovationy  pof-* 
fefled  by  animal  nature,  which  confti- 
tutes  that  effort  as  it  were  towards 
immortality,  fo  peculiarly  charadleri-* 
zing  the  works  of  the  Creator.  In 
this  refpecf,  exclufive  of  an  infinity  of 
others,  the  mofi:  contemptible  reptile 
is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  mofi:  per- 
fed:  and  elaborate  performance  of  man* 

The  operation  of  this  renovating 
agency  is,  indeed,  fo  apparent  and  ef- 
ficacious in  animal  life,  that  phyficians 
have  been  led  to  confider,  or  at  leafi: 
to  talk  of  it,  as  a principle  almoft 
polfelfing  cogitation  j and,  as  it  were, 
a genius  prefiding  over  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  animal.  Thus, 

under 
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under  the  name  of  Nature,  it  is  faid 
to  be  the  curer  of  difeafes. — That  Na- 
ture relieved  the  conftitution  from  the 
offenfive  matter,  by  this  or  that  criti- 
cal dilcharge,  as  the  beft  adapted  to 
the  purpofe. — Hence  alfo  the  feveral 
expreflions,  that  Nature  is  kind,  or 
adts  wifely. — Nature  mull:  not  be  op- 
pofed  but  at  mod:  be  gently  checked ; 
or,  if  in  a languid  ftate,  allifled. 
Thefe  expreffions,  I fay,  which  arc 
the  refult  of  experience  and  long  ob- 
fervation,  are  certain  proofs  that  ani- 
mal life  is  pofielied  of  a very  adlive 
principle,  which  efficacioufly  exerts  it- 
felf  towards  its  prefervation. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  take  a view  of 
the  creation  at  large,  we  ihall  find  that 
this  principle  of  felf -prefervation,  or 
that  effort  towards  a perpetuity  of  ex- 
iftence,  is  not  confined  no  animal,  or 


even 
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even  to  vegetable  life  : \Ve  lhall  per- 
ceive it  extending  itfelf  into  a univer- 
ial  lav/ ; equally  impreficd  upon,  and 
pervading,  every  individual  of  the  cre- 
ation ; and  operating  in  each  in  a mode 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  exiftence. 
Thus,  if  we  defcend  to  the  very  loweft 
order  of  material  exiftence,  it  will  be 
found,  that  even  the  mean  and  com- 
mon matei  ials  of  v/hich  our  earth  is 
compofed,  abhor  annihilation  : thefe, 
under  the  fimple  agency  of  neceftity, 
maintain  their  form  and  being  by  a 
ftrong  cohefive  attradlion,  and  a fuper- 
added  principle  of  gravitation,  impref- 
fed  upon  them  towards  the  common 
centre  , infomuch  that,  by  the  unlver- 
fality  of  this  aft-ivebond  of  union,  the 
being  of  the  whole  depending  upon, 
and  being  fupported  by,  the  fame 
power,  which  is  equally  pofTefted  by  the 
fmalleft  and  moft  contemptible  atom, 

the 
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the  earth  is  preferved  intire  j fo  that 
not  a particle  is  loft  to  it,  iVom  the 
creation  to  the  prefent  hour. 

I F from  the  loweft  we  afeend  to  the 
next  order  of  exiftence,  we  find  the 
parts  of  w^hich  the  individuals  of  it  are 
coinpofed,  involve  not  only  inferior 
and  ordinary  powers  of  union,  by  a 
gravit'uion  in  common  with  the  earth, 
but  polTefs  alfo  the  fuperadded  privi- 
leges of  a fpecific  or  elecdive  attradlion 
to  thofe  of  their  own  kind  ; fuch  are 
thofeof  the  metallic  fort,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  follils,  &c.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  endowed  with  a nature  fu  peri  or  to 
the  former  j ,but,  as  their  adlive  prin- 
ciples of  exiftence  andfelf-prefervation 
are  fimple  and  determined,  and  there- 
fore well  underftood,  thefe  alfo  are  faid 
to  be  influenced  and  preferved  by  the 
agency  of  neceftity. 

I F 
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If  we  proceed  on  to  the  order  of 
vegetables,  the  caufes  of  their  fpecific 
exiitence,  accretion,  and  growth,  are 
more  complicated,  and,  of  courfe,  lefs 
comprehenfible.  For  this  fpecies  of 
exiftence  not  only  involves  in  its  nature 
the  powers  of  the  two  former,  viz.  the 
ordinary  gravitating  principle  of  grofs 
matter,  and  that  eledlive  attraefion 
pofleffed  by  the  metallic  kind,  but  it 
is  necedary  alfo  that  the  plant  Ihould, 
by  a well-adapted  organization  of  its 
various  parts,  be  poflelfed  of  fuch 
powers  of  communication  with  its  pa- 
rent earth,  as  may  qualify  it  for  the 
appropriation  or  ad  million  of  fuch 
fubftances,  and  fuch  only,  as  are  fuited 
to  its  more  complicated  nature.  How- 
ever, though  the  caufes  of  its  growth 
and  prefervation  are,  by  being  further 
removed  from  ourcomprehenfion,  fub- 
limated  into  the  general  idea  of  life, 

yet 
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yet  we  do  not,  even  here,  lofe  fight  • 
of  necefiTary  agency  in  the  feveral  parts 
which-  comjx)fe  the  plant  j and  as  a 
large  train  of  necefiTary  caufes  and  ef- 
fedb,  concerned  in  its  growth,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  our  cognizance,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  thofe  which  are  hidden 
froni  us  are  of  the  fame  nature. 

But,  if  we  extend  our  view  ftill 
higher  into  the  animal  part  of  the  cre- 
ation, we  there  find,  fuperadded  to  all 
the  former  properties, of  the  plant,  and 
to  an  organization  infinitely  fuperior, 
locomotive  powers,  and  an  internal  • 
principle  for  the  direction  and  employ- 
ment of  them.  As  the  fubjedt,  there- 
fore, and  the  whole  complication  of 
caufes  and  effedts,  are  infinitely  beyond 
our  comprehenfion,  the  idea  of  necef- 
fity  now  ceafes,  and  that  of  liberty, 
depending  upon  volition,  begins  : and 
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as  the  nature  of  exiftence  is  become 
more  myfterious,  fo  the  means  of  per- 
petuating it  are  more  extenfive  ; for, 
as  a greater  variety  of  combined  caufes 
are  concerned  in  the  fupport  and  for- 
mation of  an  animal,  fo  the  refources 
for  its  prefer  nation,  and  the  means  of 
its  deflrudtion,  are  proportionally 
multiplied. 

Hence  as,  with  relpedl  to  vegeta- 
ble life,  the  earth  is  the  great  bafis 
^yhich  contains,  and  from  which  are 
extracted,  all  the  various  principles 
which  are  neceflary  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  par- ' 
ticular  parts  of  each  individual:  as  the 
earth  muft  poffefs  what,  by  the  fpe- 
cific  organization  of  plants,  is  con- 
vertible into  their  feveral  peculiar  pro- 
perties, from  the  juice  of  the  deadly 
nightfliade,  up  to  that  of  the  delicious 

anana ; 
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anana  j fo  the  blood,  the  great  pab»*- 
lum  of  all  animal  fecretion,  muft  be 
fo  compounded  as  to  involve  all  thofe 
principles  which,  by  the  configuration 
of  the  fecretory  organs,  are  conver- 
tible into  the  various  fluids  which  are 
neceflary  to  animal  life.  It  is  there- 
fore neceflary  that  this  fluid  fliould 
not  only  be  fupported,  and  occafion- 
ally  recruited,  by  fuch  materials  as  are 
adapted  to  this  important  end  5 but 
that  it  (hould  be  prefer  ved,  like  wife, 
from  foreign  contamination  ; and  as 
the  plant  is  adlually  fo  formed,  by  the 
configuration  of  the  parts  deflined  to 
nutrition,  as  to  receive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  exclude  what  is,  refpectively,  pro- 
per for  its  fupport,  or  d^fbruftive  to  its 
nature  j fo  the  animal  muft  be  poUtf^ 
fed  of  powers  and  perceptions,  for 
choofing  the  one  and  avoiding  the 
other. 
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• Such  powers  of  difcernment  and 
means  of  communication  with  thoft 
feveral  parts  of  external  nature,  as  are 
fieceffary  to  this  purpofe,  we  find  every 
animal  aftnally  poffefled  of;  and  the 
operation’  of  this  commerce,  through 
the  agency  of  the  fenfes,  vve  call  by  the 
general  name  of  inftindl . 

f As'tllefe  inftinftive  powers  are  ef- 
rentiaf  to,  dnd  fully  fufficient  for,  the 
prefervationof  animal  life,  in  the  brute 
cpeatibh,  fo  we  find  them  exiftingj  in 
fu'n  force,  in  the  higher  fcale  of  ra- 
beings.  Without  engaging, 

therefore,  in  metaphyficaldifquifitions, 

flS'  to  tthe- proper  offices  of  the  animus, 
and  anima,  in  the  ccconomy  of  life, 
we^fh^ill  truft  to  the  more  certain  de- 
duOTions  from  analogy,  and  conclude, 
thafthough  man  has,  moreover,  the 

fuperadded  privilege  of  reafon  or  co- 
- gitation, 
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gltation,  yet,  as  we  have  obferved  that ' 
the  powers  and  principles  of  the  in-i* 
ferior  are  always  involved  and  pofTef- 
fed  by  the  feveral  fucceflive  orders  of 
fuperior  exiftence  j and,  as  we  know 
that  the  purpofes  of  mere  animal  life 
are  fully  and  effedlually  provided  for 
in  brutes,  by  inflindl  without  reafon* 
fo  the  human  fubjedl  alfo  polTeffes,  is 
indebted  to,  and  principally  preferved 
by,  its  notices  and  protedion. 

r 

\ i * 

Accordingly,  it  is  very  happily 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  in  the  hu- 
man  fpecies>  the  inftindtive  notices  to 
any  adlion  are  always  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  it  5 and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  fuch  particularly  as  are  neceflary 
to  gur  very  exiftence,  are  enforced 
upon  us,  not  only  by  ftrong  incen- 
tives, but  generally  by  proportional 
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immediate  rewards  in  the  actual  per- 
formances of  them. 

This  is  no  lefs  true  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  being,  than  it  is  in  the 
produftion  of  our  fpecies : to  this  we 
are  propelled  by  motives  almoft  irre- 
fiftible,  and  to  that  by  the  hidden  en- 
chantments of  hunger  and  thirft  j and 
in  both  alike  are  bribed  to  a difeharge 
of  them  by  a pleafure  in  the  execu- 
tion j without  which  incentives  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe  a pe- 
riod would  foon  be  put  to  our  exift- 
ence.  For  if  mankind,  by  fnbflituting 
cogitation  for  inftinft,  were  to  take  in 
food  from  principles  of  reafon  andphi- 
lofophy  only,  and  with  no  other  mo- 
tive but  that  of  fupplying  the  wafte 
expended  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  great 
part  of  them,  probably,  from  inatten- 
tion or  indolence,  would  jftarve  to  fave 

themfelves 
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them  reives  the  trouble  of  eating.  Pro- 
vidence, therefore,  hasnottrufted  tho& 
important  concerns  either  to  caprici- 
ous motives,  or  the  fallible  direftion  of 
our  reafon. 

Besides,  philofophy,  or  the  moft 
profound  inveftigations,  could  never 
difcover  to  us  when,  or  in  what  quan- 
tity, thofe  fupplies  were  necelTary,  or 
whereof  they  ought  to  confift ; thefe 
myfterious  notices  muft  depend  upon 
a more  comprehenfive  knowledge  than 
we  are  polTelTed  of. 

And  accordingly,  Providence  has 
imparted  to  us  the  refults  of  its  own 
wiidom  in  the  inftin61:ive  informations 
of  hunger  3X\6i  thirjly  and,  confequently, 
upon  thofe  notices  we  do  in  fadl  de- 
pend for  the  fupport  of  life;  for,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  in  a found  and  un** 

L 3 vitiated 
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' vkiated-  ft&te  of  nature,  when  we  are 
• inftin£lively  incited  to  eat,  the  body 
" then  needs  "a  fiipply  ; that  when  the 
t'craving’-ceafes,  the  quantity  taken  irUs 
fufficient  j and  alfo  that  the  digeftive 
powers  of  the  flomach  are  ordinarily 
f proportioned' to  the  quantity  which 
-has-been  conveyed  into  it. 

” So  far,  therefore,  as  to  the  mere 
quantity  oiioo^ tho,  time  when,  and 
■ How  often  a frefli  fupply  ofit  becomes 
-neceffary  to  the  recruit  of  the  worn 
and  wafted  fibres,  or  for  the  other  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life,  the  fimple  inftinft 
' of  hunger -may,  indeed  muft:,  be  de- 
,, pended' upon  as  fufficicntly  informing 
us; 


But,  of  what  kind  or  nature  the 
, materials  ought  to  be,  or  what  pecu- 
liar properties  they  Ihould  poliefs,  to 
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qualify  thecn  for  imparting  to  the. blood 
Inch  principles  as  are  adapted  to  aco- 
alefcence  with,  and  to  the  fupport  of, 
a machine  fo  infinitely  complicated  and 
various,  and  without  which  qualities 
they  could  not  be  proper  for  the  ,pur- 
pofes  of  recruiting  the  decay  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  deepelt 
refearches  of  the  human  mind  never 
could  difcover  to  us.  We  are  intirely 
at  a lofs,  in  a way  of  reafon,  not  only 
to  make  choice,  out  of  the.  infinity  of 
fubftances  before  us,  of  thofe  things 
which  contain  fuch  properties  as  are 
calculated  for  the  fup.ply  of  the  wants, 
and  purpofes  of  nature;  but  the  hu- 
man mind  is  fo  totally  blind  .to  dif- 
tinclions  of  this  fort,  that  it  is  not 
capable  even  of  making  a proper  dif- 
crimination  of  them,  from  thofe  fub- 
ftances  that  w'ould  be  pernicipas,  or 
even  to  difcern  food  from  poifon*. 

This 
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This  intelligence,  ornecefTary  power 
of  difcernment,  the  Author  of  our  be^ 
ing  has  likewife  endowed  us  with,  by 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye,  the  fenfe  of 
the  Jmell,  ^nd'  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
palate : and  thefe  fublimated  modifica- 
tipns  of  feeling,  nicely  adapted  to  the 
Jnternal  ftate  of  the  body,  eftablifh  the 
cqn^merce,  and  become  the  connedting 
niedia>  between  the  animal  and  exter- 
nal nature*  Whenever  therefore  the 
appetite  gives  the  rieceffary  notice  for 
a fupply,  the  firft  teft  the  fubftance 
we  propofe  for  food  undergoes,  is  that 
of  the  eye  \ and  if  it  incurs  its  difap- 
probation  by  looking  difagreeably, 
even  this  in  general  becomes  a reafon 
fox  difearding  it.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  appearance  is  pleafing,  and 
fatisfies  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  it  is  hib- 
mitted  -to  the  fucceeding  teft  of  the 
fmell,  which  often  difeovers  a latent 
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mifchief  concealed  from  the  former  ; 
and  then  its  information  is  generally, 
and  no  donbt  with  great  reafon,  at- 
tended to.  But  if  it  efcapes  this  fcru- 
tiny  alfo,  we  offer  it  to  the.  further 
examination  of  the  tajie  j and  if  that 
gives  a fan^ion  to  our  choice,  the 
materials  are  then  conveyed  into  the 
Itomach  and  gutsj  both  which,  how- 
ever, as  a further  guardT  againft  mif* 
chief,  are  evidently  endowed  with  a 
perception  of  their  own  > infomuch, 
that  if  what  v^as  made  ufe  of  for, 
and  conveyed  into  theftomach  as  food, 
does,  notwithftanding  all  the  former 
tefts,  ftill  polTefs  a lurking  property, 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  the  ftomach  is  ftimiilated 
into  a rejedlion  of  it  by  the  a(5l  of 
vomiting,  or  the  guts  by  that  of  a 
diarrhoea. 


These 
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These  internal  perceptions  and  con-r 
fequent  exertions,  therefore,  are  truly 
the  firfl:  and.fimpleh:  a61:s.of  what  is 
called  Nature  ; fo  that  difeafe  is  feen 
here  in  its  fimple  and  lead  compli- 
cated form. 

' But  if,  notwithflanding all  thofe 
out-guards  to, the  body,  there  fhould 
ifill  be  a fubtle  concealed  principle  re- 
maining, which  pairing  into  the  con- 
ftitutlon,  would  be  offenfive  to  the 
fountains  of  life,  even  then  animal 
exiflence  is  not  left  in  a defencelefs 
ftate  j for  when  the  blood  is  contami- 
nated with  fomething  to  which,  in  a 
found  ftate,  the  retaining  velTels  w^ere 
not  originally  accuftomed,  the  heart, 
and  the  various  vafcular  parts  of  the 
body  fubject  to  the  influence  of  the 
evil,  i^in  analogy  to  the  palate,  ftomach 
and  guts,  and  from  the  fame  principle 

of 
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•of  animation)  will,  by  a perception 
. acquired  under  a natural  quiefcent  ha- 
bitude to  good  blood,  be  ftimulated 
.into  preternatural  exertions  not  unlike 
.the  vomitings  of  the -ftorriach,  'and 
.'which,  in  the  form  of  a fever,  frequent- 
ly forces  or  purges  off  the  offending 
matter  through  fome  of  the  excretory 
duels.  For  this  rcafon,  in  the  inflance 
of  inebriation  or  debauch,  before  the 
corjilitution  is  accuflomed  or  habitu- 
ated to  it,  every  irregularity  of  that 
• fort  is 'at  tended  with  a temporary  fe- 
yer,  which,  after  a reliefs  night,  is 
ordinarily  terminated  by  a critical  fweat 
in  the  morning. 

, ' ' * . 

- ' This  refiflance  and  effort,- hovyever, 
againfl  evil,  fo  far  as  the  principle  of 
habitude  is  concerned  in  that  refifl- 
ance,  will  fucceffively  leffen  in  pro- 
portion to  the-  repetition  of  thefe 

f 
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violences  offered  to  the  conftitution  j 
for  that  very  habitude,  which  was  in  a 
great  meafure  at  firft  the  caufe  of  the 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  or  of  that  eafe 
and  want  of  all  feeling  which  confti- 
tute  health,  and  which  the  feveral 
vafcular  parts  of  the  body  enjoyed  in 
a found  and  perfect  flate  of  the  juices, 
will  at  laft  fubvert  the  intentions  of 
nature,  by  reconciling  them  to  thofe 
fluids  when  in  a difeafed  condition. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  thedifcerning 
faculty  of  the  palate  continues  pure 
and  unvitiated,  and  the  perceptive 
powers  of  theftomach,  guts,  and  more 
remote  rcceffes  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
are  quick  and  a6live  j fo  loi>g  the  con^ 
flitution  will  preferve  itfelf  from  ex^ 
ternal  contamination  by  their  notices 
or,  what  is  the  fame,  by  occafional 
efforts  and  exertions  of  their  feveral 
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^powers;  or,  by  what  are  called  fo 
many  necefiary  morbid  procelTes.  But 
when,  from  a long  courfe  of  perpetual 
intemperance,  the  order  of  things  is 
unhappily  inverted,  and  all  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  fecurity  and  defence  do,  by 
a habitude  to  evil,  become  infenlible 
and  reconciled  to  it,  the  debauchee 
will  perhaps  exult  in  the  perfualion 
that  his  conftitution  is  at  laft  become 
fuperior  to  all  the  burthens  he  lays 
upon  it,  becaufe  debauch  ceafes  to 
produce  difeafe.  But  it  is  in  fadl:  a 
deadly  inatlivity;  the  difcerning  pow- 
ers of  animal  good  and  evil  are  loll: ; 
and  from  this  time  a bad  habit  com- 
mencing, a fcratch  may  prove  mortal, 
from  the  deilrud;ion  of  the  renovating 
powers  of  the  conftitution.  In  fhort, 
the  blood  becomes  poifoned,  and  of 
courfe  all  the  juices  of  the  body  which 
are  fecreted  from  it. 
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T o return.  How  it  comes  to  pafs' 
that  thefe  out-guards  of  the.body,  viz* 
the  eye^  the  nofe^  and  the  ' palate ^ < 
fhould  have  this  intelligence  with  the 
internal  ftate  of  the  conflitution  ; or, 
by  what  invifible  ligaments  the  con- 
nexion is  produced,  fq  that  whatever 
is  pleating  and  agreeable  to  the  forrner. 
fhould  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fe- 
veral  wants  of  the  latter,  is  perhaps  to 
us  inexplicable  j but  we  may  be  affur- 
ed  that  they  are  ordinarily  fuited  to 
each  other,  infomuch  that  whatever 
excites  pleafure  in  thefe  fenfes,  as  long 
as  they  remain  hn  a perfedf  and  unde- 
praved ftate,  is  proper  alfo  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 
Indeed  this  great  principle  of  fecurity 
and  prefervation,  fo  eflentially  neceflary 
to  the  animal,  is  at  the  fame  time  fo 
perfedl  and  adfive,  that  the  fighx^  and 
fmell  are  Simulated  by  the  raifchief 

into 
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into  a perception,  or  as  it  were  a feeling, 
of  it,  before  it  even  enters  the  body; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  ilomach  alfo 
uniting  with  the  fenfes,  by  a fympa- 
thetic  abhorrence  of  the  evil,  difcovers 
its  difguft  by  vomiting,  even  before 
it  is  invaded  by  it.  j*;. 

Instances  of  this  fort  are  not 
unfrequently  fecn  in  the  effe61;s  pro- 
duced not  only  by  the  fmell  and  tafte, 
but  even  by  the  eye.  Every  cathartic 
is  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 
poifon,  and  -muft  be  fuppofed,  in  a 
found  and  perfect  ftate  of  the  confti-'. 
tution,  to  be  pernicious.  But  when  an 
animal  is  difeafed,  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
celTary  to  attempt  the  deftrudlion  of  a 
greater  evil  by  the  operation  of  a lefs. 
However,  when  the  bowels  have  ac- 
tually experienced  the  pernicious  and 
poifonous  tendency  of  the  medicine 
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adminiftered  for  this  purpofe,  the 
fenfes  will  fo  far  enter  into  the  confe- 
deracy againft  its  future  attacks,  that, 
in  fome  tender  and  very  delicate  fub- 
jefts,  it  will  fubfequently  purge  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye : and  accord- 
ingly there  have  been  inftances  where 
a dofe  of  phyfic  on  the  chimney-piece 
has  operated  as  effedtually  upon  the 
body,  by  this  fpecies  of  intelligence, 
as  if  it  had  been  adlually  lodged  in  the 
bowels. 

These  out-guards  of  the  body  are 
indeed  fo  exquifitely  adapted  to  the 
great  purpofe  of  animal  exiftence,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  in  nature, 
where  a vegetable  poifon  does  not, 
either  by  an  ill  look,  ftinking  fmell, 
or  bad  tafle,  give  fufficient  notice,  by 
fome  or  other  of  the  fenfes,  of  its 
mifchiev't>us  tendency.  This,  indeed. 
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is  not  always  the  cafe  with  chemical 
ones ; thefe  being  the  produ6lion  of 
art,  nature  has  not  fo  effeclually  guard- 
, ed  againft  them. 

The  real  correfpondence  fubfifting 
between  the  fenfes  and  the  internal 
ftate  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  prov- 
ed likewife  by  the  different  manner 
in  which  thofe  fenfes  are  affedled  in 
different  perfons ; and,  alfo,  in  the 
fame  perfon,  in  different  circumftances 
of  the  conflitution. 

Some  general  fubftances  indeed 
there  are,  which  the  fenfes  of  all  man- 
kind agree  in  approving,  and  thefe  are 
accordingly  pronounced, by  experience, 
to  be  proper  materials  for  recruiting 
the  body ; and,  becaufe  they  are 
generally  agreeable,  may  be  therefore  « 
proper  for  the  fame  perfon  in  every 
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ftate  of  the  conftitution  ; but  there 
are  other  productions,  which,  though 
very  pleafing  to  the  palate  of  fome> 
and  therefore  very  proper  for  the  cor- 
refponding  conftitution,  are,  never- 
theiefs  very  difagreeablc  and  naufeous, 
and  for  that  reafon  detrimental  to 
others.  This  is  true  to  fuch  a degree,, 
that  when  any  particular  food,  which, 
though  exceedingly  pleafing  to  one 
perfon,  has  been,  by  cheating  the  teft 
of  the  palate,  imprudently,  and  with- 
out his  knowledge,  conveyed  into  the 
Ifomach  of  another,  to  whom  it  was 
difguilful,  the  ftomach  has  either  dif- 
covered  the  impofition,  and  rejeCled 
it,  or  it  has  fometimes  been  attended 
with  worfe  confeqiiences  j and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  adage,  one  man’s  meat 
has  proved  another’s  poifon. 


This 
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This  is  not  only  true  in  different 
fubjecls,  but  alfo  in  the  fame  perfon 
in  different  circumftances.  We  not 
only  .admire  in  youth  what  is  lefs 
agreeable  in  more  advanced  age,  but 
in  the  intermediate  part  of  our  lives/ 
we  at  different  times  like  and  diflike 
the  fame  things  j and  their  effects 
upon  the  ffomach  and  conftitution 
ordinarily  keep  pace  with  thofe  no- 
tices. The  correfpondence  of  the 
palate,  &c.  to  the  various  alterations 
which  happen  in  the  fame  conflitu-* 
tion,  is  in  no  inftance  fhewn  more 
ft rongly  than  in  inftinclive  pointings, 
when  the  alterations  in  the  body  are 
fo  great  as  to  become  a difeafe;  This 
principle  leads  the  dog  to  his  medi- 
cinal grafs  j and  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals  to  their  various  noftraj  and 
in  the  human  race,  is  frequently  feen 
alfo  by  thofe  eager  longings  for  parti- 
M 2 cular 
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cular  things  which,  in  other  circum- 
fiances,  were  not  agreeable ; and  the 
falutary  effe6ls  of  an  indulgence  in 
them,  have  been  feen  in  a thoufand 
inftances.  For  though  every  whim- 
fical  or  capricious  inclination  of  a fick 
patient  is  not  to  be  attended  to,  yet, 
when  thedefire  of  any  particular  food  is 
violent  and  lading,  it  may  be  depended 
upon  j for  fo  ft  rong  a pointing  of  nature 
generally  has  its  foundation  in  truth. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  there- 
fore, we  may  conclude,  that  as  with- 
out thofe  inftinftive  informations  of 
the  appetite  and  fenfes,  we  fhould  not 
know, even  at  2\\,whe?ito  eat,howw^^ci» 
to  eat,  oxwhat  to  eat  j fa  we  may  be  very 
fure  that  the  varieties  w'e  find  in, them, 
in  different  perfons,  are  in  the  general 
nicely  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  in 
the  conftitution  of  each  individual. 

The 
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The  impropriety,  therefore,  of 
prefTing  a regimen  upon  another, 
though  difagreeable  to  him,  becaufe 
it  fuits  our  own  palate,  ftomach,  and 
conftitution,  is  very  apparent  5 for 
though  there  are  fome  things,  as  was 
before  obferved,  in  the  approbation  of 
which  all  agree,  and  which  are  there- 
fore fet  down  in  the  lift  of  thofe  which 
are  eafy  of  digeftion,  there  are  how- 
ever others,  and  of  this  fome  of  the 
fhell-fifh  tribe  afford  a remarkable 
inftance,  which,  though  grateful  to 
the  ftomach  and  agreeable  to  the  con- 
ftitution of  fome,  will  be  yet  evi- 
dently poifonous  to  others.  For  this 
reafon,  therefore,  to  impofe  obfti- 
nately  our  own  feelings  and  experience 
in  dirc6l  oppofition  to  the  experience 
and  feelings  of  another,  is  very  ab- 
furd. 


M 3 
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Exact,  however,  as  thofe  external 
indications  are,  and  in  general  equal 
to  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  body 
from  any  thing  that  would  be  perni-^ 
cious  to  it,  it  muft,  notwithftanding, 
be  acknowledged  that,  in  common 
with  every  other  part  of  the  animal, 
they  are  not,  as  hinted  before,  fo  very 
perfedl,  but  that  they  are  fometimes 
fubjedl  to  deception,  and  the  detedlioii 
of  that  imperfection  is  commonly 
difcovered  by  the  perception  of  the 
ftomach,  ^nd  is  frequently  experi- 
enced under  the  well-known  diforder 
of  a furfeit. 

‘Hitherto  we  have  confidered 
thofe  external  perceptive  faculties  as 
tells  of  examination  onlyj  and  that  as 
we  have  in  fa6l  no  other  means  of  in- 
formation with  refpedl  to  the  great 
profufton  of  materials  before  us,  which 

of 
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of  them  are  proper  for  the  purpofe  of 
animal  prefervation ; fo  they  are  nicely 
adapted  to  the  conftitation  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  likewife  to  the  differences 
of  conftitution  which  may  happen  in 
the  fame  body. 

This,  though  an  important  ufe  of 
the  fenfes  under  confideration,  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  only  benefit 
the  animal  receives  from  them  in  the 
great  bufinefs  of  nutrition  ; for  we  are 
not  only  informed  by  their  notice  of 
' thofe  materials  which  are  proper  for 
repairing  the  decays  of  the  body,  but 
are  alfo  ftimulated  into  the  choice  of 
them  by  the  pleafure  which  thofe" 
fenfes  affords  us  in  the  ufe  of  them  5 
infomuch  that  the  indifpenfible  fup- 
ply,  which  without  this  gratification 
would  be  a difagreeable  and  labori- 
ous talk,  is  by  their  means  rendered 

plcafing, 
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pleafmg,  and  not  the  leaft  of  our  en-» 
joyments. 

But  as,  In  the  moral  world,  it  is  a 
grofs  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole 
reward  of  a virtuous  adlion  confifts  in 
the  confcious  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
performance  of  it  3 fo  we  muft  re- 
member that  the  whole  ufe  of  a hearty 
meal  does  not  refide  in  the  pleafure  we 
receive  in  eating  it.  They  are  both 
alike  necelTary  and  ufeful  pleafures, 
by  which  we  are,  as  it  were,  bribed 
to  a duty,  the  great  end  of  which  is, 
in  one  inftance,  neceflary  to  the  order 
and  happinefs  of  the  moral  world, 
fince  the  a6lion  it  produces  is  con- 
flantly  operating  in  it;  and  in  the 
other,  to  the  very  being  of  the  animal, 
becaufe  the  food  it  takes  being  enobled 
• by  animation,  repairs  its  defedls,  and 
preferves  its  life. 


This 
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This  pleafure  or  gratification, 
however,  which  was  given  us  for  per- 
petuating our  being,  is  unhappily  but 
too  frequently  the  caufe  of  its  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  indeed  of  its  deflruc- 
tion  j and  this  becaufe  we  do  not  pro- 
perly diftinguilh,  or  carefully  attend 
to,  the  dift'erence  between  the  enjoy- 
ments of  palate,  and  the  pure  and 
fimple  cravings  of  hunger.  It  muft  be 
remembered,  that  the  petulant  and  cla- 
morous demands  of  hunger  and  thirfl 
are  the  firft,  and  indeed  only,  incite- 
ments to  a neceffary  fupply  forthe  pur- 
pofes  of  life;  and  alfo,  that  with  this 
important  intelligence  the  external 
fenfes  have  no  manner  of  concern; 
therefore,  as  we  can  receive  no  infor- 
mation but  from  thofe  appetites  when 
a fupply  is  wanted  at  all,  fo  we  have  re- 
marked that  the  degrees  of  them  are 
proportioned  to  the  wanes  of  the  con- 
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ftitutioiii  for  when  there  is  a great  con- 
fumption  of  ftrength  or  rleih,  by  hard 
labour  or  violent  exercife,  the  income 
muft  of  courfe  be  proportioned  to  the 
expence.  So  long  therefore  as  we  a6l 
limply  under  the  motive  of  hunger,  we 
fhall  not  err  as  to  the  frequency  of  the 
fupply,  or  the  neceflary  quantity  of  it. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  miftake 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  become 
enflaved  to  the  palate  by  cultivating 
the  delights  of  it  j in  fhort,  if  infliead 
of  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  this  motive 
to  our  duty  within  the  bounds  intend- 
ed by  nature,  we  unhappily  fubje6l 
ourfelves  to  the  dominion  of  it,  and 
fo  far  as  intirely  to  lofe  fight  of  its 
original  intention,  we  fhall  in  this  in- 
ftance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  con- 
vert a bleffing  into  a curfe;  fince  that 
neceflary  incitement,  w'hich  was  de- 
figned  by  nature  for  the  fupport  of  life, 
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vvil!,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  death,  be- 
come its  deftrudlion. 

We  mull  remember,  therefore,  that 
the  power  of  the  conflitution  to  con- 
vert food  into  nourifhment  depends 
upon  and  keeps  pace  with  the  fimple 
informations  of  hunger  only ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  digeftion  is,  in 
general,  proportioned  to  the  appetite; 
infomuch,  that  where  there  is  a total 
want  of  hunger,  there  is  alfo  ordinarily 
an  intire  fufpenfion  of  the  digeflive 
powers.  This  truth  is  exemplified  in 
its  utmofl  extent  when  an  animal  is 
out  of  order,  and  the  conflitution  fo 
much  injured,  that  a difeafe  becomes 
neceffary  to  its  repair ; for  here  nature 
always  commences  the  procefs  by  to- 
tally deflroying  the  appetite,  that  no 
further  confufion  or  mifehief  may  be 
added  to  the  already  opprefTed  (eco- 
nomy. 
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nomy.  Accordingly,  if.  in  thofe  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  conditution,  the 
patient  is  prevailed  upon  to  eat,  not 
only  perhaps  without  appetite,  but 
even  in  fpite  of  naufea,  the  ftomach 
generally  fecures  the  conftitution  from 
the  intruding  inifchief  by  rejedting 
what  has  been  forced  into  it.  As 
foon,  however,  as  by  the  difeafed  pro- 
cefs  the  evil  is  fwept  from  the  habit, 
and  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  fto- 
mach,  in  common  with  the  general 
occonomy  of  nature,  arereinftated,  the 
fil'd;  notices  of  it  are  always  fhewn  by 
the  tender  calls  of  appetite,  which 
foon  increafing  beyond  theufual  ftand- 
ard,  repairs  the  wade  and  expence 
occafioned  by  the  diforder. 

I F therefore  we  take  in  food  from 
motives  of  pretended  reafon,  without 
the  notices  of  hunger  j or,  which  is 

the 
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the  fame,  are  tempted  to  continue  to 
do  fo  by  the  incitements  of  the  palate, 
after  that  hunger  ceafes ; fuch  an  indi- 
geftion,  by  exceeding  the  expence  and 
real  demands  of  nature,  will  become 
a fource  of  difeafe,  and  we  Ihall  cer- 
tainly convey  more  into  the  ffomach 
than  can  be  converted  to  the  purpofes 
of  life  j and  the  neceffary  confequence 
attending  an  habitual  pradfice  of  this 
fort  will  be,  that  if  the  principles  of 
life  are  vigorous  and  active,  they  will, 
by  the  accumulated  mifchief,  be  fome- 
times  ftimulated  into  violent  occafional 
efforts,  or,  which  is  the-  fame  thing, 
into  an  acute  difeafe,  to  difcharge  the 
evil  from  the  conftitution  j or  other- 
wife,  if  the  powers  of  animal  pre- 
fervation  are  languid  through  original 
weaknefs,  or,  from  habitude  to  it, 
have  loft  their  perceptions  of  evil, 
chronic  mifchief  will  follow,  as  well 
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as  a hoft  of  anomalous  hypochondriac 
complaints,  which  are  truly  no  other 
than  the  language  of  an  oppreffed 
conllitution. 

Indeed,  if  one  takes  a view  but  for 
a moment  of  the  form  and  make  of 
the  human  body,  one  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  the  locomotive  powers  of 
which  it  is  polfeiTed,  and  which  were 
certainly  made  for  employment,  make 
up  a great  part  of  the  machine.  How 
l^rge  a proportion,  for  inftance,  does 
the  apparatus  for  the  motion  of  the 
lower  limbs,  the  legs  and  thighs,  bear 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  animal ! and 
if  to  thefe  we  add  alfo  the  other  muf- 
cular  powers  of  the  body,  which  are 
all  calculated  for  exertion,  how  fmall 
a part  of  the  whole  remains  ! Now, 
hnce  Nature  never  puts  herfelf  to  ufe- 
lefs  expence,  if  all  thofe  agencies  are 
5 not 
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not  employed,  the  organs  for  their 
fuppoit  becoming  for  that  reafon  un- 
neceffary,  gradually  decay.  From  this 
principle  the  mufcles  in  general, 
through  indolence  and  lazinefs,  or 
the  legs  in  particular  of  a gouty  man, 
from  incapacity  for  motion,  become 
flaccid,  grow  weak,  and  waftej  and, 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  labori- 
ous,  as  the  limbs  of  a porter,  grow 
firm,  flrong,  and  large.  If  fuch  a 
fupply,  therefore,  as  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  and  employment 
of  all  thofe  powers,  is  taken  into  the 
confl'itution  without  being  applied  to 
the  purpofes  of  them,  it  is  impoflible 
but  the  confequent  accumulation  mull 
be  produdlive  of  difeafe. 

And  here  I cannot  help  remarking, 
that  I have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
convinced,  by  repeated  obfervation, 

that 
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that  from  the  above  confiderations  It 
is  that  the  grand  climacteric,  or  at 
lead:  its  vicinity,  becomes  a period  of 
that  importance  to  the  life  of  man : 
for  about  this  age,  indolence  and  in- 
difpofition  to  motion  from  the  natural 
impotence  of  increafing  years,  gene- 
rally gain  ground,  and  frequently 
render  eating  and  drinking  the  great 
bufinefs  of  life.  If,  therefore,  in  thofe 
circumftances,  a man  hath  not  firm- 
nefs  enough  to  withftand  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  palate,  or  refolution 
fufficient  to  counteradl  the  effedts  of 
them  by  a degree  ofexercife  or  labour 
proportioned  to  his  flrength,  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  this  indulgence 
unites  itfelf  to  the  baneful  confe- 
quences  of  a lazy  inaftivity.  The  body, 
therefore,  in  (lead  of  wearing  equably 
with  the  gradual  approaches  of  old 
age,  as  it  ufually  would  do  in  a ftate 

of 
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of  temperancej  becomes  bloated  with 
an  accumulating pituitous,  indigeftible 
trafli,  which  nature  is  totally  unable 
to  animalize,  or  convert  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life  : the  excretory  fyftem, 
from  this  caufe  and  want  of  motion, 
being  neceHarily  choaked,  is  at  laft  to- 
tally obflrudled  j and  then  the  con- 
flitution  breaking  up,  the  folids  rot 
in  their  juices. 

Since  therefore  a found  and  uncon- 
taminated ftateof  theconftitution  mull 
necellarily  depend  upon  a fupply  pro- 
portioned to  thofe  demands  of  nature 
which  are  ordinarily  fignified  to  us  by 
the  inftindlive  notices  of  hunger  and 
third;  if,  notwithftanding,  by  the 
temptations  of  fenfe,  we  arc  deter- 
mined to  exceed  this  falutary  meafure, 
the  ill  effedls  of  theconfequent  difeafed 
accumulation  can  no  otherwife  be 

N avoided. 
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avoided,  than  either  by  phyfically  rid- 
■ding'^the  primce  vita  of  it  before  it 
gets  into,  and  injures  the  more  remote 
recefles  of  life  j or  we  muft,  by  in- 
creafed  exercife  or  labour,  make,  if 
poffible,  tbat'necelTary,  which  would 
otherwife  be  difproportioned  to  the  ex- 
-pence  of  the  conftitution. 

These  confiderations  difcover  to  us 
the  true  reafori  why  diforders,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  chronic  kind,  are 
much  more  rare  in  the  brutal  than  in 
the  human  race  ; for  the  ordinary 
•productions  of  nature  afford  no  ftimu- 
, latives  to  provoke  the  animal  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  falutary  bounds  of  hunger ; 
and  therefore  their  difeafes,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  few  and  fimple,  are 
ordinarily  provided  for  by  inftindtivc 
indications  to  their  cure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, almoft  unneceffary  to  remark, 

that 
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that  from  the  above  obfervation  vye 
,muft  exclude  thofe  creatures  which, 
unhappily  for  themfelves,  are  taken 
out  of  the  care  of  nature,  and^fub- 
jedted  to  another  train  of  management; 
■for  when  a horfe,.for  inftance,  by  fub- 
ftituting  reafon  for  inftindl,  is  taken 
under  the  care  of  man,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  the  inferiority  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  difcovered  by  numberlefs 
confeq.uent  diforders  to  which  the  ani- 
mal was  not  naturally  fubjedl,  and 
which,  as  they  are  the  bungling  cre- 
ation of  reafon,  mud:  depend  upon  that 
likewife  for  a cure^  fince  nature  has 
^made  no  provifion  for  them. 

F ROM  this  view  of  animal  nature* 
we  fee  things  are  fo  exquifitely  ordered* 
that  it  is  not  eafy,  while  the  body  and 
its  perceptions  are  undepraved,  for  an 
evil  to  infmuate  itfelf  into  the  confti- 
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tution  j or,  if  it  fhould  do  fo,  to  re- 
main there  without  producing  a train 
of  effedls  which  difcharge  it. 

This  will  be  more  plainly  feen  by 
confidering  a difeafed  procefs  of  any 
kind.  Let  us  fuppofe  it,  for  inftance, 
of  the  nephritic  fort,  becaufe  here  the 
evil  is  fo  grofs  and  palpable,  that  we 
fliall  be  able  to  follow  it  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  its  expulfion.  If 
then  a fmall  ftone  is  formed  or  lodged 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  there  it 
will  remain,  if  not  large,  perhaps 
without  pain,  or  giving  much  alarm, 
till  by  fome  accidental  fliock,  or  a 
particular  pofition  of  the  body,  it  drops 
into  the  ureter  j and  then  the  difeafed 
procefs,  or  the  cure  of  nature,  which 
is  only  another  mode  of  exprefiion  for 
a neceflary  train  of  confequences, 
commences,  and  will  fucceed  in  the 

following 
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following  order.  The  fenfible  coat 
of  the  ureter  will  be  firft  flimulated 
into  pain  by  the  irritation  of  fo  hard  a 
fubftance  : this  will  be  foon  increafed 
by  the  neceffary  flretch  of  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  tube,  occafioned,  when  the 
flone  is  large,  by  the  obfl:ru61:ion  of 
the  urine.  Pain  always  produces  in- 
flammation j the  conftant  effedls  of 
inflammation  are  convulfive  twitches, 
which,  by  the  alTiftance  of  the  fto- 
mach,  drawn  likewife  by  a confent  of 
parts  into  the  fame  efforts,  expel  the 
mifchief  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
ordinarily  pafles  off  with  the  flream 
of  urine.  Thus  the  difeafed  procefs 
being  finifhed,  we  fee  that  the  evil,  by 
operating  upon  perceptive  matter,  be- 
cauie  the  caufe  of  its  own  difcharge. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
as  the  agents  concerned  in  the  ne- 
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phritk  cure  were  the  foreign  fubflancs' 
itfelf,  and,  fubfequently,  the  pain  pro- 
duced by  it ; fo,  in  this  view,  tlie  latter 
cannot  be  confidcred  ultimately  as  an 
evil,  becaufe  it  was  elTentially  necef- 
fary  to  the  cxpulfion  of  the  (lone  : for 
though  every  evil  which  invades  the 
body  has  a direct  tendency  to  deftroy 
it,  and  all  that  train  of  neceflary  con- 
fequences  ariling  from  it  within,  are 
in  themfelves  fo  many  individual  evils, 
(and  fuch  is  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion in  the  diforder  we  have  now  under 
confideration)  yet,  by  the  infinite  wif- 
dom  exerted  in  the  conftitution  of 
animal  nature,  it  is  fo  contrived,  that 
the  whole  concatenation  of  evils  fliall 
always  have  their  tendencies  fo  di- 
jecfed  towards  a right  end,  as  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  life, 
and  ultimately  deftroy  themfelves  by 
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removing  the  fountain  from,  whence 
they  fprung. 

If  therefore  an  opiate  (which,  not- 
withftanding,  is,  on  fome  accounts, 
very  ufeful  in  the  paroxyfm)  did  no- 
thing elfe  but,  by  inducing  ftupefac- 
tion,  render  the  body  infenfible  to  the 
irritation  of  the  mifchief,  it  would  be 
evidently  pernicious,  by  fo  far  caufing 
a partial  kind  of  death,  which  would, 
as  long  as  it  lafted,  fufpend  the  falu- 
tary,  though  diftrefllng  part  of  the 
procefs;  but  happily  the  opiate,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  takes  off  the  fpafm; 
of  the  ureter,  relaxes  it  alfo  j fo  that 

*r 

the  impending  Itream  of  urine  meets 
withlefs  oppoiition  inpufhing  forward^ 
the  flone. 

So  likewife  in  external  injuries,  if 
an  animal  fprains  a limb,  the  notices 

I of 
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of  pain  in  the  parts  which  have  been 
injured,  difpofe  him  to  place  them  in 
the  fituation  which  produces  leaft  un- 
eahnefs,  and  which  is  of  courfe  the 
very  pofition  where  the  injured  parts 
are  lead:  upon  the  ftretch,  and  confe- 
quently  the  bed:  for  the  recovery  of 
their  tone.  And  as,  by  the  accident, 
a number  of  lymphatic  and  other  vef- 
fels  are  ordinarily  burfl,  the  necedary 
leakage  from  them  produces  a dwelling, 
which  becomes  the  equable  bandage  of 
nature,  and  is  exceedingly  ufeful  in 
confining  the  limb  in  the  fituation  in 
which  the  animal  placed  it ; and  this 
fwelling  ordinarily  continuing  till  the 
injured  ligaments  or  tendons  have  re- 
covered thcmfelves,  the  abforbent 
vedels,  by  taking  up  the  extravafated 
fluid,  remove  it  at  that  period  when 
the  tumor  becomes  unnecefiary. 
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The  fame  train  of  neceffary  confe- 
quences,  arifing  from  an  evil  with 
which  the  body  is  affedled,  appears 
alfo  from  wounds  inflicted  on  the  fur- 
face  of  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  when 
a confiderable  wound  is  infli6led  on  a 
mufcLilar  part,  the  firfl:  neceffary  con- 
fequence  is,  that  the  divided  blood- 
veflels  bleed  freely,  till,  if  the  hae- 
morrhage is  not  in  its  nature  mortal, 
the  confequent  faintnefs  fo  far  weakens 
the  power  of  the  heart,  that  the  blood 
is  not  propelled  with  flrength  enough ' 
to  force  it  any  longer  through  the  di- 
vided veflels,  the  mouths  of  which, 
by  this  time  begin  to  be  choaked  up 
by  the  grumous  blood  ; and  thus  the 
haemorrhage  neceffarily  flops,  or  is 
cured.  The  next  confeqiience  is,  that 
though  the  wound  may  be  inflidted  by 
an  inflrument  tolerably  fharp,  there 
are,  however,  fome  of  the  parts  fo  far 

lacerated^, 
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lacerated,  and  in  part  fepainted  from 
the  founder,  as  not  to  be  fuppoi  ted  iti; 
a ftate  of  life;  thefe,  therefore,  rotting 
into  a ftinking  fanies,  of  courfe  dif- 
charge  themfelves  i and  this  procefs 
continues  fo  long  as,  and  no  longer 
than,  the  parts  reduced  to  this  condi- 
tion* are,,  by  means  of  it,  conveyed  off. 
And  now  the  firft  ftage  of  digeftioii 
being  over,  and  the  wound  clean,  a 
foft  balfamic  moifture  ouzing  through 
the  wound  covers  the  furface  of  it,  till 
the  tender  granulating  defli,  guarded. 
by  this  means  from  the  injuries  of  the" 
air,  and  rifing  under  the  protedlion  of 
it,  reaches  the  level  of  the  fkin,  which 
then  lliooting  horizontally  forward,, 
puts  a ftop  to  the  difcharge  at  the  very 
time  it  ceafes  to  be  neceflary.  Thus 
the  injured  part  is  recovered,  as  far 
as  the  renovating  principles  of  nature 
allow:  thefe,  indeed,  are  not  abfo- 
, lately 
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lately  perfeft;  for,  were  they  fo,  a' 
wound  would  not  leave  its  fear,  and 
the  body  would  become  immortal.* 

Indeed,  the  procefs- and  ceconomy 
of  nature  in  curing  common  and'or^* 
dinary  injuries  on-  the  furface  of  the 
body  in  a healthy  ftate  of  the  animal, 
is  generally  fo  fuccefsfully  executed, 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  for  our  in- 
tereft'  were  we  to  give  a little  more 
credit  to  the  fame  principle  in  wounds 
of  greater  importance  j for  the  more 
we  contemplate  this  renovating  power, 
the  higher  our.  veneration  for  it  will 
certainly  rife,  and  the  more  jealous 
we  fhall  grow  of  the  i’mpertinent  in-? 
trufions  of  art. 

The  chirurgical  world  muftbe  very 
fenfible  how  much  the  curative  doc- 
trine of  wounds  has  been,  in  this 

relpeft. 
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refpedl,  indebted  to  the  abilities  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sharp ; who,  from  a know- 
ledge grounded  on  great  experience, 
and  that  perfpicuity  of  reafoning  only 
attendant  on  genius,  has,  not  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  harfher  terms,  fhewn  the 
ufeleflhefs  of  the  various  medicines  em- 
ployed in  the  old  fyflematic  treatment 
of  ordinary  wounds,  and  fimplified  the 
whole  farrago,  where  the  habit  of  the 
patient  is  good,  into  little  more  than 
dry  lint,  or  a foft,  eafy  nothing.  He 
has  alfo  remarked  upon  the  ill  effedls 
produced  on  the  tender  granulations 
by  the  pernicious  nicety  of  wiping  off 
that  foft  and  bland  defence  with  which 
nature  always  guards  the  generating 
flefh.  However,  fince  the  general 
tendency  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  do6trine  was 
almoll:  wholly  confined  to  the  remov- 
ing of  impediments  from  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  ^ and  fince  he  clearly 

faw 
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faw  the  folly  of  fuppofing,  that  either 
bone,  flefh,  or  fkin,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  furgeon’s  boafted  apparatus, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  procefs 
of  healing  was  the  a(5l  of  the  conftitu-  > 
tion  5 it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented, 
that  he  had  not  purfued  his  own  con- 
victions a little  farther,  by  giving 
credit  to  the  fame  fimple  treatment  in 
wounds  of  greater  importance,  and 
even  in  thofe  of  a complicated  kind. 

We  know  that  the  method  of  cure 
by  inofculation,  or  what  is  generally 
called  the  firit  intention,  if  the  wound 
is  recent,  and  unaccompanied  by  lace- 
ration, is  now  much  more  pradlifed 
than  formerly,  and  is  generally  fuc- 
cefsful,  provided  the  parts  are  retained 
in  conta6l,  in  a perfect  ftate  of  reft, 
and  defended  from  the  influence  of  the 
air.  The  fuccefs  of  this  fpecies  of 

cure 
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cure  depends  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  air  is  the  great  agent  of  putrefac- 
.tion,  at  leaft  that  the  common  atmo-^ 
fphere  is  very  adlive  in  promoting  pu- 
rulence  and  its  concomitant  fy mptorns, 
or  of  producing  mifchievous  effedls 
upon  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  not  naturally  exppfed  to  its 
influence  i confequently,  when  once  a 
recent  wound  becomes  fubjcdfed  for 
any  time  to  its  agency,  the  firft  ftage 
of  digefliion  is  produced  by  it,  and 
then  the  order  of  cure  necefl'arily  pro^ 
ceeds  in  another  and,  more  tedious 
manner.  Accordingly  nature  always 
guards  againfl:  the  effecfs  of  it  as  ex^ 
pedltioufly  and  effedlually  as  it  can. 

Ira  large  wound  is  inflidled  upon  a 
horfe,  and  fuffered  to  proceed  v/ith- 
out  interruption  in  a way  of  nature, 
the  blood  itfelf  that  remains  upon  its 
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•furface,  when  the  thinner  parts  of  it 
are  evaporated,  forms  a fufficient  var- 
nifh  or  covering  to  defend  the  wound 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air;  and 
commonly  the  parts,  without  any 
digeftion,  heal  under  that  defence. 

I F there  happens  to  be  a lofs  of 
fubftance,  or  a part  carrie4^ofF  by  the 
blow,  and  the  wound  is  therefore  to 
be  filled  up  by  a generation  of  new 
flefli,  the  ouzing  matter,  which  after- 
• wards  covers  its  furface,  forms  itfelf 
alfo  into  a cruft  ; and  if,  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  granulations,  by  grow- 
.ing  fafter  than  the  (hooting  fkin,  and 
then  riling  above  the  level  of  it,  fhould 
fbecome  an  impediment  to  the  cure, 
even  here  the  evil  remedies  itfelf ; for 
as  there  is  not  a fufficient  provifion  by 
: nature  for  the  fupport  of  this  unnecef- 
■fary  generation,  the  excrefcent  mafs 

dries 
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dries  into,  and  makes  part  of  the  gend^ 
ral  cruft  j fo  that  the  Ikin,  fnooting 
under  it,  the  whole  covering  drpps  oft', 
and  juft  at  the  time  too  that  the  wound 
is  completely  healed.  In  this  manner 
Nature  has  a method  of  regulating  the 
feveral  parts  of  her  operations,  and 
keeping  them  within  bounds  5 for  as 
every  fungus,  unaccompanied  with 
caries,  or  any  other  unnatural  ftate  of 
the  wound,  is  good  flefli,  and  when- 
ever it  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  Ikin, 
offends  only  by  its  luxuriance,  it  never 
rifes  but  to  a certain  height,  where 
not  being  fufficiently  fupported  by  an 
order  of  organized  vefl'els,  it  always, 
if  it  is  not  kept  moift  by  covering, 
grows  into  a fcab,  and  drops  off  to  the 
general  level  of  the  fkin. 

That  the  air  is,  in  fadl,  a great 
agent  of  putrefadlion  in  recent  wounds 

of 
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of  every  fort,  numberlefs  inftances  fuf* 
ficiently  inform  us.  After  an  abfcefs 
is  opened,  and  the  matter  difcharged, 
the  furgeon  may  iramediately  intro- 
duce his  finger  into  the  wound,  and 
examine  the  Tides  of  it,  Vi^ithout  giving 
his  patient  any  confiderableuneafinefs; 
but  the  introdu6lion  of  the  air  at  the 
fame  tinie,  by  a6ling  upon  the  furface 
of  the  wound,  and  difpofing  the  part 
to  inflammation,  will  render  fuch  an 
attempt,  the  fucceeding  day,  intole- 
rably painful. 

The  appearances  attending  very 
confiderable  contufions,  thofe  particu- 
larly which  frequently  happen  in  the 
foreheads  of  children,  fufflciently  in- 
form us,  by  the  colour,  fize,  and  feel 
of  the  hidden  tumor,  that  there  is  un- 
derneath the  Ikin  a very  large  extrava- 
fation  of  blood  and  other  juices  from 

O the 
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the ' leakage  of  the  lacerated  vefTels : ' 
however,  if  the  ordinary  covering  is 
not  broke,  we  fee  that  the  abforptive 
powers  commonly  return  the  extra- 
vafated  fluid,  and  the  injury  the  parts 
received  is  expeditioufly  repaired, 
without  any  fucceeding  inconvenience. 
But  if  the  furgeon,  by  not  giving  a 
fufficient  degree  of  credit  to  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  inadvertently  makes  an 
opening  in  the  Ikin  to  difcharge  the 
extravafated  fluid,  the  introduction  of 
the  air  converts  the  tumor  into  an  ill- 
conditioned  hollow  wound,  often  as 
extenfive  as  the  injury,  which,  after 
difcharging  for  fome  time  a gleety 
fanies,  is  not  perhaps  healed  at  laft: 
without  dilatation,  and  almoft  always 
with  a lofs  of  that  fubftance  which 
formed  part  of  the  digeftion,  as  is 
afterwards  difcovered  by  the  deprefled 

furface 
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furface  of  the  Ikin  when  the  wound 
is  healed. 

The  remarkable  difference  alfo  be- 
tween the  efFe6ls  of  the  cauftic  and 
knife  in  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydro- 
cele, in  all  probability  arifes  from  little 
«lfe  than  the  influence  of  the  agency 
under  confideration. 

From  frequent  and  familiar  inflan-' 
ces  to  the  above  purpofe,  I have  long 
been  confirmed  in  an  opinion,  that  the 
great  difference  between  compound 
and  fimple  fra6lures  in  a great  mea- 
fure  depends  upon  the  above  circum- 
Hance.  That  thefe  accidents  are  in 
fa6l  attended  with  confequences  as 
different  as  can  be  conceived,  conflant 
experience  convinces  us  j for  as  fimple 
fra<5lures,  though  the  caufes  of  them 
may  have  been  attended  with  circum- 

O 2 (lances 
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fiances  of  the  greateil  violence  to  the 
injured  parts,  are  yetfcarcely  everpro- 
dudlive  of  danger ; fo  compound  ones, 
in  the  ordinary  management,  are  fo 
truly  formidable,  fometimes  from  the 
lofs  of  life  attending  the  mortification 
of  the  limbs,  always  from  a confine- 
ment of  many  months,  and  not  unfie- 
quently,  at  laft,  a mif-fnapen,  cum- 
berousleg,  fcarcelyasgoodas  a wooden 
onej  from  thefe  confiderations,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  it  would  not 
be  for  the  interefl  of  the  patient  that, 
ordinarily,  the  limb  fliould  be  ampu- 
tated immediately  on  the  accident,  be- 
fore nature  is  flimulatedby  it  into  the  . 
additional  danger  of  a fymptomatic 
fever. 

W E frequently  meet  with  fimple 
fradlures  of  the  deg,  where  both  the 
bones  have  been  broken  with  the 

greatefl 
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greateft  circumftances  of  violence ; 
where  they  have  been  fplintered ; 
where  they  have  been  nearly  pufhed 
through  the  Ikin  ; and  where  by  the 
appearance  of  the  ecchymofis,  or  leak- 
age from  the  torn  veflels,  the  violence 
and  laceration  the  parts  have  under- 

0 

gone  are,  fometimes  dcmonffrably,  as 
great  as  they  can,  and  frequently  more 
than  they  adlually  do,  receive,  in  a 
compound  fradlure.  But,  notwith- 
Banding  all  this,  if  the  limb  is  not 
injured  by  motion  or  bandage,  but  left 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  treatment 
of  nature,  it  is  followed  by  none  of 
thofe  formidable  circumftances  which 
fo  ftrongly  mark  the  charatler  of  the 
compound  fradlure,  but  ufuallyby  the 
inconvenience  only  of  about  fix  weeks 
confinement. 
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On  the  contrary,  if  the  bone  hap- 
pens bat  to  pufli  through  the  fkin  j 
or  the  furgeon,  from  an  apprehenfioa 
that  the  extravafation  is  too  confide- 
able  for  the  abforbent  veffels  to  return 
it  into  the  habit,  injudicioufly  makes 
an  incifion  into  the  tumor,  and  by  that 
means  opens  a communication  with 
the  extei  nai  air  > this  expofure  to  its 
putrefying  agency  prefently  converts 
the  fimpie  fratlure  into  the  nature  of 
a compound  one,  which  is  frequently 
attended  with  all  that  train  of  mif- 
chiefs  fo  generally  attendant  on  wounds 
of  tiiis  fort. 

It  is  demonflrable,  therefore,,  that 
the  great  difference,  in  thofe  two  fpe- 
eies  of  fradtures,  muft  arife  either  from 
the  mifchiefs  the  lacerated  parts  of  the 
compound  one  receive  from  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  them,  or  from  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  quiet  and  reft  the  injured  parts 
enjoy  under  the  different  management 
of  thofe  fra(ftures,  or  from  both  caufes 
united. 

I N fimple  fradlures,  after  the  limb 
is,  by  proper  management,  placed  in 
a good  pofition,  the  irritation  from 
pain  being  always  confidered  as  mif- 
chievous,  is,  as  much  as  poffible,  ar- 
voided,  and  the  whole  procefs  is  fub- 
fequently  left  to  nature  in  an  undir 
fturbed  ftate  of  reft. 

But  in  the  compound  fracfture,  be- 
fides  a very  long  expofure  to  the  mif- 
chievous  agency  of  the  air  during  the 
firft  examination,  and  frequently  rough 
chirurgical  treatment  of  unbridling  the 
parts  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the  irri- 
tating procefs  of  removing  fplinters, 
&c.  &:c.  after  the  firft  rifque  of  mor- 
tification 
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tification  from  all  this  is  over,  the  frefli 
and  daily  irritation  the  wound  receives 
from  the  ordinary  dreffings,  isincreafed 
occafionally  alfo  by  facrificing  the  eafe 
and  fafety  of  the  patient  to  a pernicious 
nicety,  viz.  that  of  keeping  all  clean, 
by  every  now  and  then  moving  the 
limb.  This  muft  be  neceffarily  at- 
tended with  very  ill  efiecls  i for  though 
under  the  bell  alliftance,  and  with  the 
greateft  caution,  the  limb  be  moved 
ever  fo  gently,  yet  the  fears  of  the  pa- 
tient will  never  permit  him  coolly  and 
refolutely  to  repofe  that  implicit  con- 
fidence in  thofe  who  raife  and  fupport 
his  legs,  as  to  leave  it  paffively  and 
intirely  to  them  j but  he  will  (and  in 
fact  we  fee  he  does,  by  the  tremulous 
and  fpafmodic  efforts  of  the  very  parts 
which  have  been  torn)  endeavour,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  do  it  himfelf:  and 
if  to  this  confideration  be  added  the 
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unavoidable  motion  the  parts  muft 
a6lually  receive  from  the  afliftants 
themfelves/it  will  be  found  impofiible 
to  prevent  the  p^iinful  irritation  excited 
m the  furrounding.inflamed  and  in- 
jured parts  by  the  ragged  ends  of  the 
broken  bones.  And  how  far  the  a- 
gency  of  this  painful  aggravation  is 
capable  of  producing  that  large  flux  of ' 
matter,  and  thofe  fuccelTive  abfcefies, 
fo  frequently  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  thofe  formidable  wounds, 
need  not  be  explained. 

Since  then  by  an  artificial,  injudi- 
cious opening,  and  a confequent  im- 
prudent management,  it  is  pofiible  to 
convert  a fimple  fradfure  into,  and 
artificially  to  create  all  the  mifchiefs 
of  a compound  one,  it  fhould  feem 
more  than  pofiible  that,  by  inverting 
the  treatment,  and  trufting  more  to 

nature. 
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nature,  a compound  fraflure  might, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  reduced  to  the 
Jdate  of  a fimple  one. 

On  this  principle  I have  not  only 
praclifed  with  fuccefs  myfelf,  but  have 
feen  inftances  where  it  has  been  adopted 
with  equal  advantage  by  Mr.  Yonge, 
a very  ingenious  furgeon  of  this  town ; 
and  though  I am  fufficiently  furnilhed 
with  them,  yet,  as  I fliould  reluctantly 
enlarge  this  digrefiion  by  a recital  of 
cafes,  to  demonflrate  the  practical  truth 
of  this  doctrine,  I will,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  relating  one  only,  as  a 
fample,  which  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Fortefcue,  a furgeon  of 
this  town,  whofe  brother  was  the  fub- 
je6t  of  the  accident,  and  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  fuccefsful  fpecies  of  U'eat-? 
ment. 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1770,  atLaun- 
cefton,  about  tv/enty-four  miles  from 
this  town,'  the  patient’s  horfe  having 
taken  fright,  ran  away  with  him,  and 
, carried  him  with  violence  againft  the 
parapet  of  a bridge,  which  broke  his 
leg.  Mr.  Rowe,  a furgeon  of  the  town* 
was  immediately  called  to  his  affifl:-*v 
ance ; who,  on  examining  the  limb, 
found  a compound  fra6lure  of  the  moil 
formidable  kind.  The  wound,  which 
the  protruding  tibia  had  torn,  was  full 
four  inches  long,  and  fo  large,  that  he 
pafled  three  of  his  fingers  almofi:  round 
the  body  of  the  bone  j and  the  hae- 
morrhage from  it  had  been,  and  then 
was,  very  confiderable.  There  were 
alfo  feveral  other  fmaller  wounds 
formed  by  fplinters  of  the  bone ; the 
largefi:  of  which,  a very  confiderable 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  tibia,  being 
pretty  loofe,  he  endeavoured  to  ex-  : 

trad;. 
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tra6l;  but  finding  more  force  nccefTary 
for  that  purpofe  than  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  be  exerted,  the  furgeon  defilfed 
from  any  further  attempt.  In  thefe 
alarming  circumflances, therefore, hav- 
ing placed  the  limb  in  a fra6lure-box, 
in  the  beft  pofition  it  was  capable  of, 
and  having  alfo  haftily  applied  to  the 
wound  a doffil  of  lint  dipped  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  and  over  that  a- 
pledgit  fpread  with  the  Ung.  e Gum. 
Elemi.  fccured  with  the  many-tailed 
bandage,  Mr.  Rowe  immediately  dif- 
patched  a meflenger  hither  with  a letter 
to  his  brother,  fignifying,  that  as  he 
was  thoroughly  perfuaded  an  amputa- 
tion was  advifeable,  and  as  expediti- 
oufly  too  as  poflible,  he  wifhed  Mr. 
Fortefeue’s  immediate  attendance,  as 
his  patient  would  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation  but  in  his  brother’s  prefence, 
and  with  his  approbation.  Mr.  For- 

tefeue 
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tefcue  knowing  that  Mr.  Yonge,  with 
whom  he  had  ferved  his  time,  had 
lately,  with  great  ihccefs,  treated  com- 
pound fraclures  in  a way  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  practice, 
requefted  him  to  accompany  him. 
On  their  arrival,  they  were  agreeably 
fiirprifed  to  find  the  patient  in  perfeff 
cafe,  and  without  a fymptomatic  fe- 
ver, owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  large 
preceding  haemorrhage,  and  which  alfo 
rendered  any  future  bleeding  unnecef- 
fary.  On  removing  the  many-tailed 
bandage,  and  fome  of  the  more  fuper- 
ficial  dreffings,  it  appeared  that  thofe 
underneath  had  formed  one  general, 
hard,  and  impervious  cruft,  which 
fti  ongly  adhered  to  the  fubjacent  parts 
of  the  wound.  The  limb  was  obferved 
to  be  without  tenfion,  and  its  general 
pofition  unexceptionable.  Under  thofe 
favourable  circumftances,  Mr.  Yonge 

4 had 
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had  the  refoludon  to  expofe  his  judg- 
ment to  thehazard  ofcenfurejbyftrong- 
ly  recommending,  not  only  to  fufFer 
thofe  dreffings  which  were  immediately 
in  conta£l  with  the  wound  to  remain 
untouched,  but,  more  effectually  to 
guard  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
he  advifed  the  whole  to  be  covered  with 
ibme  more  lint  dipped  in  the  traumatic 
balfam,  and  then  to  trull  the  iffue  to 
nature,  or  at  leall  to  regulate  the  fu- 
ture treatment  by  the  eafe  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  the  fymptoms  which  might 
arife.  Accordingly  the  limb  remained 
totally  untouched,  and  in  an  undi- 
Iturbed  Hate  of  reft,  though  the  wea- 
ther was  excefliveiy  hot  during  the 
whole  time,  till  the  feventeenth  day 
from  the  accident.  At  this  time,  fome 
appearance  of  pus  through  the  bandage 
difpofed  Mr.  Fortefeue  to  remove  the 
dreffings  5 when  the  feveral  fmaller 
3 wounds. 
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wounds,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
fplinters  of  the  bone,  were  found  in- 
tirely  cicatrized,  and  the  large  one 
formed  by  the  protrufion  of  the  bone 
was  firmly  incarned,  though  there  was 
more  than  a fpoonful  of  well-con- 
co6led  matter  upon  it.  The  wound 
was  then  drefied  with  dry  lint,  with  a 
pledgit  of  Ung.  e Gum.  Elemi.  laid 
over  it ; and  this  drefling  remained 
untouched  eight  days  longer,  viz.  till 
the  twenty-fifth,  when,  on  its  re- 
moval, the  wound  appeared  fenfibly 
contra6led,  a tendency  to  a fpeedy  and 
firm  cicatrization  very  manifefti  and 
Mr.  Fortelcue  thought  the  re-union 
of  the  bones,  if  not  quite  complete, 
very  confiderably  advanced.  Things 
being  thus  circumflanced,  the  leg  was 
taken  out  of  the  fra6lure-box,and  Mr, 
Sharp’s  fj)lints  being  applied  to  it,  the 
limb,  from  a ftrait  pofition,  was  relax- 
ed 
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ed  into  an  cafy  flexure,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  eafc  of  the  patient.  From 
this  time  he  was  daily  taken  out  of  the 
bed  till  the  thirty-third  day,  when  he 
was  removed,  in  a poft-chaife,  from 
Launceflon  to  his  own  houfe,  which, 
though  a journey  of  twenty^  miles,  was 
performed  without  uneaflnefs  or  fa- 
tigue. The  cure  now  advanced  in  a 
very  kindly  way,  and  without  any  thing 
particular  intervening,  except  that  Mr. 
Fortefeue  extracted  a fmall  piece  of 
-ragged  flone  (which  appeared  to  have 
been  fplintered  off  from  the  wall  of 
the  bridge)  a few  days  before  the 
wound  fliut  up.  Soon  after  this,  the 
limb  became  ftrong,  and  in  every  re- 
fpe6l  as  ferviceable  as  the  other. 

A N.Y  comment  upon  this  cure 
would  be  unneceflary.  I would  only  , 
beg  leave  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  can- 
dour 
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<1our  of  the  chirurglcal  reader,  and  allc, 
Whether  he  ever  remembers  to  have 
feen  a compound  fradlure,  as  formid--' 
ably  circumftanced  as  the  above,  re- 
duced to  fuch  a ftate  by  the  old  fcien- 
tlfic  mode  of  management,  as  to  enable 
the  patient,  withperfedl  eafe  and  fafety, 
to  fuffer  a removal  of  twenty  miles  in 
lefs  than  five  weeks  after  the  accident. 
The  truth  is,  at  this  period  the  pa- 
tient’s fradlure  was,  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  reduced  to  the  ftate  it 
would  have  been  in  had  it  been  ori- 
ginally a fimple  one,  excepting  only 
a fuperficial  wound  of  no  fort  of 
Gonfequen^e.' 

Mr.  Fortefeue  informs  me  that 
fmee  the  above  cafe,  he  hath  had 
many  compound  fradlures  of  both  ex- 
tremities, in  different  ages  and  confti- 
tutions  j and  one  compounddiflocation 
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of  the  ankle,  where  the  end  of  the 
fibula  protruded  above  an  inch  beyond 
the  fkin  : in  all  which  the  fame  treat- 
ment was  uniformly  attended  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  j and  in  every  inftance  he 
thought  the  callous  formed  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  in  fimple  fradlures. 

Strange  as  it  may  feem  that  fb 
important  a difcovery  fhould  fo  long 
remain  confined  within  fuch  narrow 
limits,  I have,  however,  been  authen- 
tically informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Wool- 
cott,  a furgeon  of  great  experience  at 
Fowey  in  Cornwall,  that  he  had  prac- 
tifed  from  this  principle  with  unin- 
terrupted fuccefs  upwards  of  thirty 
years  j for,  pofTelTed  of  much  origi- 
nality, great  ftrength  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  a genius  truly  Hippocratic, 
his  fagacity  enabled  him  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  any  truth  that  fprung  from  his 
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own  pra(5lice,  or  that  fell  in  his  way, 
though  out  of  the  ordinary  and  regular 
channel.  However,  what  firft  led  him 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  was  a hint 
received  from  an  old  French  furgeon 
who  had  long  attended  the  army  in 
Flanders.  He  informed  Mr.  Woolcott 
that  heconftantly  obferved,  in  the  great 
number  of  cafes  of  this  fort  which  had 
fallen  in  his  way,  that  he  loft  many 
of  the  better  fort  of  patients,  whom 
he  attended  and  treated  with  all  the 
attention  of  chirurgical  addrefs,  whilft 
the  common  foldiers,  in  a ftate  of, 
fometimes,  unavoidable  negledf , almoft 
always  recovered  j in  fhort,  that  fcarce- 
ly  any  of  his  patients  under  compound 
fradlures  died,  but  thofe  of  whom  he 
took  a great  deal  of  care.  Mr.  Wool- 
cott availed  hinifelf  of  the  hint,  and 
adopted  the  pradlice  of  drefling  the 
Wound  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  with 
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the  traumatic  balfam  j and  after  fe- 
curing  his  applications  with  a proper 
bandage,  he  placed  the  limb  in  the  bed: 
pofition  it  was  capable  of  j and  every 
morning,  for  the  four  or  five  fucceed- 
ing  days,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  pour 
the  fame  balfam  on  the  bandage,  to 
exclude  the  air  more  effe6lually.  Hav- 
ing thus  artificially  reduced  the  acci- 
dent as  near  as  pofTible  to  the  date  of 
a fimple  fracdure,  he  never  removed  the 
drefTings  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after,  unlefs,  which  very  rarely 
happened,  great  pain  and  an  increa- 
fing  fever  gave  rife  to  drong  fufpicions 
of  an  approaching  mifchief  from  con- 
fined matter  j and,  during  the  fubfe- 
quent  time  of  the  cure,  he  feldoni 
opened  the  leg  oftener  than  every  four 
or  five  days,  and  never,  even  then,  if 
it  could  be  pofTibly  avoided,  paid  fo 
much  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  as  to 
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irritate  the  parts  by  moving  the  limb. 
He  always  remarked,  when  the  leg 
was  opened,  that  if  the  wound  hap- 
pened not  to  be  incarned,  the  bones, 
though  covered  by  matter,  appeared 
perfectly  white;  and  obferved  no  in- 
convenience ever  arofe  from  this  prac- 
tice, bat  an  excoriation  of  the  circum- 
jacent Ikin  from  the  lodgement  of  the 
matter  upon  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  good  effedls 
of  this  method,  in  all  the  inftances  I 
have  feen  and  heard  of,  have  been 
conftant  and  amazingly  great ; and  as 
they  have  been  certainly  owing  to  a 
voluntary  facrifice  of  the  whole  parade 
of  art,  or  chirurgkal  treatment,  to  the 
limple  and  undiflurbed  operations  of 
nature,  fo  I believe  it  to  be  the  true 
reafon  why  this  praclice  has  not  long 
fnice  become  more  extenfive.  I would 
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not  be  underftood  to  mean,  however, 
that  it  can  be  proper,  or  even  poflible, 
to  adopt  this  method  in  its  utmofl 
extent  in  all  cafes  without  exception 
or  limitation ; for  if,  for  inflance,  the 
fraclured  ends  of  the  bones  fhould  be 
fo  far  pufhed  through  the  wound,  or 
fo  circumlfanced  that  they  cannot  be 
replaced  in  a tolerable  pofition,  they 
muft  certainly  be  fawed  off  j or,  where 
the  communication  is  great,  and  the 
fplintered  parts  of  the  bones  are  loofe, 
and  almoft  detached,  they,  without 
doubt,  Ihould  be  removed ; but  all 
this,  and  whatever  elfe  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fradlure  may  render  ab^ 
folutely  necelTary  to  be  done,  fliould 
be  performed  with  as  little  violence, 
and  as  much  expedition  as  polTible  ^ 
after  which  it  will  be  certainly  found 
that  the  lefs  is  done  fo  much  the 
better. 
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I AM  willing  to  hope  this  long  di- 
greffion  will  be  fufficiently  apologized 
for  by  the  importance  of  it ) and  now 
haften  to  a conclulion  of  the  general 
fa  bject.  ' 

I T has  been  obferved  that  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  in  injuries  inflicted 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  fimple  and  uncomplicated 
diforders  of  a vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
arifmg  from  any  thing  pernicious  in 
the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  are,  from 
the  wifdom  exerted  in  the  formation 
of  the  animal,  the  neceflary  refult  of 
the  agency  of  that  very  evil  which  had 
a direct  tendency  to  produce  its  de- 
ftruftion.  And,  from  a well-grounded 
analogy  alfo,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
internal  operations  of  nature,  or  that 
refiftance  to  evil  which  conftitutes 
acute  difeafes,  (though  all  the  various 

parts 
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parts  of  each  procefs,  by  being  carried 
on  in  the  fecret  and  remote  recefTes  of 
life,  and  not  cognizable  by  our  fenfes, 
are  therefore  not  capable  of  fpecifica- 
tion)  are  undoubtedly  alfo  no  lefs  a 
train  of  neceflary  confequences  refult- 
ing  from  fomething  extraneous  or  per- 
nicious, operating  upon,  or  ftimulat- 
ing  the  different  internal  perceptive 
organs  of  the  body  ; infomuch,  that 
as  every  falfhood  in  the  moral  world 
involves  within  its  own  contradidlion  j 
and  every  degree  of  turpitude,  though 
it  has  a direft  tendency  to  fubvert  all 
happinefs  and  good  order,  is  neverthe- 
lefs,  by  the  wifeft  ceconomy,  defeated 
of  its  purpofe,  fo  far  as  eventually  to 
deftroy  itfelf;  fo  alfo  every  animal 
evil,  after  it  has  even  infinuated  itfelf 
into  the  conlfitution,  carries  with  it 
tbefe  principles  which,  operating  upon 
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the  powers  of  preception,  are  the 
caufes  of  its  own  expulfion. 

In  this  view,  then,  in  which  nature, 
or  that  etfort  in  the  conflitution  of  an 
animal  to  refifl  evil,  and  relieve  itfelf 
from  the  effects  of  it,  is  here  con- 
fidered,  its  operations  under  the  form 
of  difeafe  appear  to  be  the  aggregate 
of  confequences  neceffarily  refulting 
from  that  refiftance  which  the  various 
powers  of  the  animal  body  make 
againft  it,  and  the  effedls  they  will  be 
neceffarily  flimulated  into  by  the  very 
mifchief  itfelf.  For  as  when  the 
offending  matter  is  foreign  to  that 
part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to 
be  invaded  by  it,  whether  it  arofe 
'from  without,  or  originated  from  a 
vice  or  tranfpofition  of  the  fluids  with- 
in, the  part  fo  affeffedby  it  will  there- 
fore be,  as  it  were,  provoked  into  ex- 
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pulfive  efforts;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
all  the  feveral  parts  upon  which  it  is 
thrown,  will  fucceflively  difown  and 
diflodge  it  from  themfelves,  till  it  is 
quite  expelled  from  tlie  habit. 

As,  therefore,  the  Author  of  our 
being  has,  by  the  cautionary  difcern- 
ment  of  thefenfes,  fecured  the  conffi- 
tution  againfl  the  internal  introducfion 
of  any  principle  that  may  be  mifchie-, 
vous  to  it;  and,  to  guard  the  animal 
againfl  the  general  approach  of  exter- 
nal violence,  has  alfo  completely  in- 
vefled  it  with  a nervous  plexus,  fo 
perfedlly  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of 
defence,  that  the  point  of  the  hnell 
needle  cannot  invade  the  fkin  without 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  whole  body  ; 
fo  every  part  of  the  fame  body,  by  l')C- 
ing  poffelfed  of  the  fame  power  of  per- 
ception, is  farniflted  with  a lafl  re- 
4 fource 
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fource  for  its  own  private  defence,  after 
the  enemy  has  got  a footing  in  the 
citadel. 

Whether  that  abfence  of  all  feel- 
ing, or  the  quiefcent  ftate  which  all 
the  various  vafcular  parts  of  the  body 
enjoy  in  perfedl  health,  and  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  own  proper  and  un- 
vitiated fluids,  is  owing  to  as  many 
various  and  fpecific  powers  of  percep- 
tion, with  which  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  endowed  refpec- 
tively  al?  origine  ^ or  whether  it  is  only 
a refult  of  that  habitude  to  their  feve- 
ral  contents,  which  commenced  from, 
and  was  coeval  with,  their  being,  and 
which  therefore  operates  by  the  nature 
of  Ample  perception  only  ; to  which 
of  thofe  principles  it  is  owing  that 
the  faculus  of  the  viper  is  reconciled 
to  its  poifon,  the  recepticle  of  the  liver 

to 
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to  the  bile,  the  bladder  to  the  urine, 
and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  different  fiuids  they  contain,  is 
perhaps  a quefiion  of  mere  fpecula- 
tive  curiofity,  with  which,  therefore, 
we  are  not  much  concerned  ; it  is  fully 
fufficient  that  they  do  poffefs  thofe 
perceptions.  But  it  is  true,  and  a 
truth  of  the  utmoft  pradlical  confe- 
quence  to  us,  that  though  the  various 
perceptions  which  the  feveral  vafcular 
parts  have  of  their  own  proper  fluids, 
may  not  originally  and  folely  be  owing 
to  this  principle  of  Joabitude  ; habitude 
is,  however,  efficacious  enough  to 
deftroy  them : and  it  is  not  lefs  cer- 
tain alfo,  that  the  tranquillity,  or 
health  and  well-being  of  the  animal,  ’ 
cannot  be  preferved  when  the  feveral 
veffels  are  not  poffefled  of  their  own 
proper  fluids,  either  through  contami- 
nation or  change  of  place  ^ or,  which 
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is  the  fame  in  effeft,  when,  through  ir- 
regularity or  debauch,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  perception  in  thofe  velfels  is 
extinguiflied  and  loft. 

However  confiderable,  and  how- 
ever eflential  to  the  prefervation  or  re- 
covery of  the  animal,  this  agency  of 
nature  is,  it  is  notwithPcanding,  as  w’e 
mentioned  before,  a fallible  principle; 
and  confequently  not  always  equal, 
either  to  the  purpofes  of  perfe(5tly  fe- 
curing  the  body  from  the  introdudlion 
of  evil,  or  when  evil  has  got  a footing 
in  the  habit,  to  that  of  reftoring  the 
conftitution  from  a difordered  to  a 
perfedl  date  of  health.  And  accord- 
ingly, at  fome  times,  from  a fluggilh- 
nefs  or  infenfibility  produced  in  the 
vafcular  fyflem  by  habitude  to  evil; 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  greateff  part 
of  chronics — or  at  others,  from  the 
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mortal  virulence  of  the  invading  mlf- 
chief;  as  in  the  inftances  of  putrid 
and  peftilential  difeafes — or,  laftly, 
from  an  original  languor  or  weaknefs 
of  the  powers  of  life,  joined  perhaps 
to  the  infidious  nature  of  the  invading 
enemy,  which  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in 
nervous  fevers;  the  agency  of  nature, 
I fay,  from  thefe  and  other  caufes,  is 
impotent  and  inefficacious.  In  thofe, 
and  many  other  circum fiances,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  proper  province  of  me- 
dicine to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 
evil,  by  affording  the  powers  of  life  a 
preternatural  affiftance,  or  to  difcharge 
it  by  an  artificial  difeafe,  (for  fuch  in 
fa6l  are  the  efforts  to  this  purpofe  of 
every  medicinal  procefs)  and  to  this 
end  its  powers  are  frequently  very 
efFe£lually  exerted.  Accordingly,  in 
thofe  kinds  of  fevers  which  take  their 
rife  from,  and  are  afterwards  fup- 
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ported  and  continued  by,  a vitiated 
bile,  or  other  mifchiefs  in  the  firfl 
pafTages,  a well-timed  dofe  of  an  anti- 
inonial  fometimes  cuts  the  difeafe 
fnort  at  once,  by  difcharging  the  evil 
before  it  paffes  into  the  habit,  and 
mortally  poifons  the  juices  of  the  con- 
ftitution;  or,  at  others,  happily  pre- 
vents the  continuance  of  the  fever,  by 
a removal  of  the  fuel  from  whence  it 
took  its  rife. 

But  when  the  remote  recefles  of 
life  are  contaminated  from  any  inex- 
plicable caufe,  infomuch  that  evacu- 
ations of  the  groffer  kind  are  of  courfe 
ufelefs,  as  in  fevers  of  the  nervous 
tribe.  See.  all  the  medicines  which  are 
cfficacioufly  employed  for  their  removal 
are  pofTefl'ed  of  aftive  and  energetic 
principles,  which  entering  the  inmoft 
recelTes  of  the  conftitution,  do,  by 

their 
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their  feveral  powers,  ftimulate  the 
flugghh  and  ina(5tive  vafcular  percep- 
tions to  more  vigorous  exertions  j and 
under  this  idea,  the  operations  of  thofe 
agencies,  adapted  to  the  intention  of 
producing  or  accelerating  a critical 
termination  of  the  fever,  are  truly  ana- 
logous to  thofe  of  ipecacuanha  or  jalap 
on  the  ffomach  or  bowels.  Thus, 
for  inflaiice,  the  active  powers  of  can- 
tharides,  though  only  applied  to  the 
Ikin  in  a blilbering  plailber,  do,  by 
pervading  the  whole  conftitution,  and 
the  remotefl  order  of  the  vafcular 
fyftem,  (which  is  evident  from  their 

f 

effefts  upon  the  coats  of  the  bladder) 
quicken  a languid  circulation,  and  raife 
a fluggidi  pulfe,  by  Simulating  the 
heart  into  greater,  and  frequently  more 
effeclual,  exertions  againft  the  evil 
with  which  the  blood  is  contaminated. 
And,  as  no  part  of  the  vafcular  fylfem 
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is  excepted  from  their  influence,  the 
fubtle  pungent  powers  of  thofe  falts 
become  truly  and  effeiSlually  a lym- 
phatic and  glandular  purge,  by  a mode 
of  operation  fimilar  to  that  of  cathar- 
ticsi  &c.  in  the  firfl  pafTages,  producing 
frequently  thofe  copious  and  ftinking 
fweats  fo  falutary  in  this  diforder. 

To  conclude  this  fubje61: : If  what 
has  beenfaid  is  comjirized  under  afliort 
recapitulation,  it  will  amount  to  this. 

/ *■ 

First;  That  there  is  in  animal 
nature  a principle  of  re^jovafio/^j  which 
fupplies  the  lofs  or  wafte  fuftained  in 

the  various  operations  of  life.' 

■ 

Secondly;  That  in  order  to  this, 
end,  the  information  for  the  neceflary 
fupply  is  fignified  -by  the  inftindlive 
incitements  of  fimple  hwiger  and  thirjl’, 

Q and 
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and  that  theproper  quantity  of  that  fup- 
ply  is  alfo  determined  by  their  notices. 

Thirdly;  It  was  fhcwn,  that  a^ 
this  fupply  muft  be  coiledled  out  of 
that  infinite  variety  of  fubftances  which 
are  difperfed  throughout  external  na- 
ture; and  as  from  alone  it 

would  be  impofiible  to  make  the  pro- 
per choice,  therefore  the  relation  or 
mutual  fitnefs  between  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body  and  thofe  various 
fubftances  is  difcovered  to  us  by  the 
Jhifes  ; and  that  thefe  therefore  are  the 
inftindtive  tefts  of  examination  as  to 
the  quality  of  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  recruit- 
ing the  body;  infomuch  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  them  is  ordinarily  calcu- 
lated for  that  end,  and  for  the  feveral 
demands  of  the  animal  oeconomy ; and 
alfo,  that  the  body  is  at  the  fame  time 

fecured. 
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fecured,  by  their  difcrimination  or  dif- 
approbation,  from  the  introduftion  of 
evil,  or  whatever  would  be  mifchievous 
to  the  internal  ftate  of  the  conftitution. 

Fourthly^  It  was  obferved  alfo, 
that  the  pleafure  which  the  fenfes 
afford  us  in  the  a6l  of  recruiting  our 
ftrength,  &c.  was  intended  as  an  in- 
citement to,  and  a reward  for,  the 
performance  of  this  neceffary  duty : 
but  it  was  fubfequently  remarked, 
however,  that  thofe  incitements  to  it, 
fometimes,  by  abufe  and  indulgence, 
defeated  their  own  end  j and  alfo,  that 
though  the  when  in  an  unde- 

praved ftate,  are  ordinarily  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  of  prefervation,  yet, 
that  as  they  are  fallible,  and  fubjeft  to 
deception,  a principle  of  evil  may 
fometimes,  without  notice,  infmuate 
itfelf  into  the  body. 

CL2 
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Fifthly^  It  was  further  fliewn 
that,  befides  thofe  principles  which 
the  animal  poffclTes  for  recruiting  the 
wafte  of  the  body,  and  preferving  it  in 
health,  it  is  furnifhed  alfo  with  cer- 
tain active  powders,  which  operate  to- 
wards a recovery  of  it  from  a difeafed 
to  a found  ftate>  fo  that  when,  through 
the  abufe  or  fallibility  of  the  fenfes, 
any  mifehief  gets  an  internal  footing, 
a difeafed  procefs,  or  an  effort  towards 
recovery  by  an  expulfion  of  the  evil, 
commences  ; and  that  the  firft  and 
inoft  fimple  difeafe  is  produced  by  an 
' effort  made  in  the  ftomach,  which, 
from  a perception  of  its  own  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  palate,  is  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  evil  into  a rejection  of  it ; 
or  if,  by  eluding  that  guard,  the  evil 
gains  admittance  into  the  bowels,  it 
there  alfo  frequently  produces  its  own 
remedy,  by  provoking  the  iateftines 

into 
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into  a diarrhoea  j i.  e.  that  thefe  there- 
fore were  difeafes  or  refcntments  of 
nature  under  the  fimplefl  form. 

Lastly;  We  then  proceeded  to 
obferve,  that  if,  from  the  infidious  and 
fubtle  nature  of  the  evil,  all  thofe  tefts 
are  cheated,  infomuch  that  it  pafles 
into  the  more  remote  recelTes  of  life; 
or  if,  by  any  means,  a removal  of  the 
feveral  original  fluids  from  their  own 
proper  receptacles  takes  place;  or  a 
vitious  (late  of  them,  from  external 
influence  or  internal  caufes,  is  pro- 
duced ; we  obferved,  I fay,  that  even 
then  the  conftitution  is  not  left  a de- 
fencelefs  prey  to  any  deftrudtive  agency; 
but  that,  in  analogy  to  all  the  prior 
means  of  fccurity,  the  internal  vafcular 
parts  of  the  body,  from  an  equal  prin- 
ciple of  perception,  are  neceflarily  and 
fucccflively  ftimulated  by  the  evil  itfelf 
4 into  \ 
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into  fpafmodic  efforts  to  diflodge  it, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  continue 
till  it  is  completely  eliminated  5 and 
that  the  aggregate  of  thofe  efforts  form 
what  is  called  an  acute  difeafe. 

• T H u s we  fee  that  this  falutary  and 
efficacious  power  in  animal  life,  v/hich 
phyficians  call  Nature,  is  one  and  the 
fame  living,  perceptive  principle,  un- 
der various  modes  of  operation.  By 
its  agencyj  through  the  feveral  modi- 
fications of  the  fight,  fmell,  and  tafte, 
it  preferves  the  conftitution  frorri  con- 
tamination, and  fecures  its  health; 
and  being  equally  impreffed  upon  the 
ftoriiach,  guts,  and  the  internal  vafcular 
parts  of  the  body,  it  cures  by  expelling 

the  evil  in  the  form  of  difeafe. 

Refiding  in  the  fenfes  under  the  moff 
delicate  and  well-adapted  Ipecies  of 
feeling,  this  principle  becomes,  from 

this 
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this  mode  of  its  operation,  a cau- 
tionary fecurity  againll  the  introduc- 
tion of  mifchief ; and,  by  a grofs  and 
more  palpable  perception,  refulting 
from  a61:ual  contact  with  the  internal 
andvafcular  parts  of  the  body,  the  evil 
is  expelled  from  the  animal  fyflem,wheii 
it  has  gained  admittance  into  it. 

From  this  view,  therefore,  we  may 
venture  to  give,  perhaps  with  fome 
degree  of  precifion,  a rational  and 
determined  idea  of  Animal  Nature, 
under  the  following  definition,  viz. 

NAT’UR  E is  a train  of  neceffary^  and^ 
in  fome  meafure,  7nechanic  co?jfequenceSy 
refulting  jrorn  the  operation  of  mattery 
foreign  and  external^  on  the  various  parts 
of  matter  organized^  and  endowed  by  ani- 
illation  with  fpecifc  perceptions^ 

FINIS. 
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